John  S.  Edwards  Re-elected 
League  President 

John  S.  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
S^Bhony,  was  unanimovi^y  re-elected  Presi- 
a^^oi  the  League  for  the  coming  year.  He 
first  accepted  the  presidency  in  June  1955,  has 
been  re-elected  each  year  since  and  is  now 
beginni^  his  sixth  year  as  the  head  of  the 
most  significant  organization  of  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  world. 

Re-elected  to  office  also  were  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  George  Irwin,  Conductor  of  the  Quincy 
Symphony  and  President  of  the  Quincy  So¬ 
ciety  of  Fine  Arts,  Quincy,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Fred 
Lazarus,  III,  Board  Member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  and  R.  H.  Wangerin,  Manager  of 
the  Louisville  Orchestra  and  the  Louisville 
Fimd.  Helen  M.  Thompson  was  re-elected 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 

Lincain  Center 
Philharmanic  Hall  Plans 
First  Published  By 
League 

^^Railed  plans  for  the  backstage  area  of 
Philharmonic  Hall,  the  future  home  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  in  New  York  City’s  Lin¬ 
coln  Center  for  the  Performing  Aits,  Inc.,  are 
published  for  the  first  time  in  this  issue  of  the 
NEWSLETTEI^-page  14-15. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


League  1960 

Distinguished  Service 
To  Music  Awards 

Presented  To 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues 

Of  America,  and 

Charles  Farnsley  of  Louisville 

Selected  from  scores  of  nominees  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  music  and  the  arts  to 
receive  the  1960  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  Awards  were  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues  of  America  (organization 
award),  and  Charles  Farnsley  (individual 
award),  former  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  former  President  of  the  Louisville  Or¬ 
chestra  and  founder  of  the  Louisville  Fund 
(arts  council).  Presentations  of  the  awards 
were  made  at  the  League  Convention  Banquet 
held  in  the  Chase  Hotel,  St  Louis,  Jime  18. 

Mr.  Farnsley’s  civic  leadership  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  arts  were  reviewed  by  J(^  S. 
Edwards,  League  President,  who  stated  that 
Mr.  Famsley’s  int^'ests  and  community  work 
extended  to  all  of  the  arts  organizations  and 
many  educational  institutions  of  his  home  city 
of  Louisville.  The  Louisville  Orchestra’s  far 
flung  Commissioning  Project  financed  in  part 
by  Rockefeller  Foundation  grants,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Louisville  Fund  were 
cited  as  two  examples  of  major  contributions 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


League  Annaunces 
Adaptian  af  Retirement 
Fund  Pragram 

For  Conductors,  Orchestra  and 
Arts  Council  Managers  and 
Administrative  Employees 

Announcement  of  a  retirement  fund  pro¬ 
gram  for  conductors,  orchestra  and  arts  coun¬ 
cil  managers  and  administrative  employees, 
adc^ted  by  the  League  Board  of  Directors  in 
conjunction  with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  was  made  by  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  Executive  Secretary,  during  her  An¬ 
nual  Report  to  the  membership  at  the  opening 
convention  sessirai,  June  16,  1960. 

The  retirement  fund  program  has  been  un¬ 
der  study  by  the  League  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  last  three  years,  during  which  time 
practically  all  leading  insurance  companies 
have  submitted  proposals.  Robert  MacIntyre, 
Manager  of  the  Birmin^iam  Symphony,  is 
chairman  of  the  League  board  committee 
which  developed  the  i^ans  during  die  last 
year  of  study.  Kermit  Hansen,  President  of 
the  Omaha  Symphony,  was  chairman  of  the 
study  (xxnmittee  during  the  earlier  investi¬ 
gations. 

Two  surveys  were  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  board  studies.  The  first  indicated 
that  a  large  number  of  orchestras  and  arts 
councils  felt  a  serious  need  and  obligation 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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OFFICERS 

Honorory  President  ond  Founder — Mrs.  Lefo  Snow, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  1305 
Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents 

George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony,  300  Maine 
Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Wongerin,  Mgr.,  Louisville  Philharmonic,  830 
South  4th  Street,  Louisville  3,  Kentucky. 

Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Va. 

Board  of  Directors 

Charles  W.  Bonner,  Pres.,  Fresno  Philhormonic,  64 
North  Fulton,  FresrK),  California 

Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic, 
201  West  Jefferson,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Alfred  Connoble,  Boord  Member,  Kolamazoo  Sym¬ 
phony,  1201  American  Nat'l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan 

Stonley  Cummings,  Board  Member,  Monterey  County 
Symphony,  Route  1,  Box  895,  Carmel.  California. 

Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  Pres.  Chattanooga  Symphony, 
Fairy  Trail,  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  230l  McDonald  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene,  Womens  Auxiliary,  Hartford 
Symphony,  29  Bainbridge  Rood,  West  Hortford  7, 
Connecticut 

R.  Philip  Horses,  Jr.,  Board  Member,  Winston-Salem 
Symphony,  Box  749,  Winston-Solem,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild, 
5717  North  Scottsdale  Road,  Scottsdale,  Arizono. 

William  Herring,  Manager,  Atlanta  Symphony,  409 
Henry  Grady  Bldg.,  Atlonta,  Georgia 

Thomas  lannoccone,  Manager,  Rochester  Philharmonic, 
26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 

Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Hayen  Symphony,  70 
College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Or.  Richard  Lert,  Cond..  Posodena  Symphony,  2477 
Canyon  Oak  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Robert  Mocintyre,  Mgr.,  Birmingham  Symphony,  City 
Hall,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore,  Executive  Vice-President,  Knox¬ 
ville  Symphony,  Rural  Route  15,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Sym¬ 
phony,  420  Royal  Oaks  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Perry,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston  15,  Mossachusetts 

Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pfloum,  Women's  Committee,  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  151  South  Westwood  Lane,  Woyzata, 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-President,  National  Symphony, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Music  Committee  of  the 
People-to-People  Program,  1916  F  Street,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.,  Dallas  Symphony,  3409  Oak  Lawn 
Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Leslie  C.  White,  Mgr.,  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
I  >3  D'xie  Terminal  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


John  S.  Edwards  Re-elected — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Executive  Secretary -Treastirer,  having  served 
in  that  position  since  June  19M. 

New  members  elected  to  the  League  Board 
of  Directors  are  Charles  W.  Bonner,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Fresno  Philharmonic;  Alfred  Connable, 
Board  Member,  Kalamazoo  Symphony;  Mrs. 
Kyle  C.  Moore,  Elxecutive  Vice-President, 
Knoxville  Symf^ony;  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene, 
Board  Member  of  Womens  Auxiliary,  Sym¬ 
phony  Society  of  Greater  Hartford;  Thomas 
lannaccone.  Manager,  Rochester  Philharmonic, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Symphony,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Music  Com- 
mitte  of  the  People-to-People  Program. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony;  Harold  Kendrick,  Manager,  New 
Haven  Symphony,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker, 
Board  Member,  Nashville  Symphony  and 
Stanley  Cummings,  Board  Member,  Monterey 
County  Symphony,  Calif. 

EHden  Bay  ley,  Jr.,  Board  Member  of  the 
Springfield  Symi^ony,  Ohio,  was  (and  is) 
Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Serving  with  him  for  the  I960  election  of 
board  members  and  officers  were  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Graham,  Richard  Wangerin  and  Robert  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  Manager,  Birmingham  Symphony.  A 
complete  list  of  the  board  members  and  offi¬ 
cers  is  published  on  Page  2. 


Retirement  Fund — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

for  developing  greater  financial  security  for 
conductors,  managers  and  administrative  em¬ 
ployees  who  undertake  this  work  as  profes¬ 
sional  careers. 

The  second  survey,  conducted  during  the 
spring  of  1960  among  conductors  and  mana¬ 
gers,  indicated  a  dire  personal  need  for  a 
retirement  program.  94%  of  the  persmis 
responding  (representing  major,  metropolitan 
and  community  orchestras  and  arts  councils) 
stated  they  ne^ed  and  wanted  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  economically 
impossible  for  most  orchestras  to  undertake 
individual  plans,  the  League  felt  an  obligation 
to  develop  a  plan  on  a  national  basis. 

The  League  and  the  Eqviitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  are  now  preparing  publications 
giving  full  details  of  the  plan  which  will  en¬ 
able  organizations  affiliate  with  the  League 
to  seek  coverage  for  their  employees.  The  re¬ 
tirement  plan  costs  will  be  shared  by  the 
orchestras  and  arts  councils  and  their  em¬ 
ployees.  It  is  felt  that  the  adoption  of  the 
retirement  program  marks  a  highly  significant 
step  forwaid  in  the  ever  growing  profession¬ 
alism  in  the  music  and  arts  world. 


in  llrmiirtain 

Harold  H.  Scott,  member  of  the 
League  Board  of  Directors  and  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
(Calif.)  Symphony  and  Youth  Orchestra 
died  June  1,  1960,  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Scott,  bom  September  16,  1899, 
a  graduate  of  Redlands  University, 
founded  the  San  Gabriel  Orchestras  and 
was  very  active  in  die  League’s  early 
work  among  the  West  Coast  orchestras. 
He  was  elected  to  the  League  Board  of 
Directors  in  June  1954,  served  as  a  vice- 
president  from  June  1956  to  June  1958 
when  he  again  took  his  place  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board,  continuing  to  serve  in 
that  capacity  until  his  death. 


Lincoln  Center  Plans — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  three  floor  plans,  prepared  by  Harrison 
&  Abramovitz,  Architects,  include  the  street 
level,  platform  level  and  the  Green  Room 
level. 

Scheduled  for  completion  in  time  for  the 
orchestra’s  1961-62  season,  the  $13-million 
structure  will  have  approximately  2,600  seats 
in  an  auditorium  of  850,000  cubic  feet.  Air 
conditioning,  platform  elevators  for  an  adjust¬ 
able  stage,  a  movable  stage  canopy,  a  special 
viewing  room,  facilities  for  the  press,  radio 
and  television,  plaza  level  escalators,  terraces, 
a  large  cafe,  expansive  backstage  facilities, 
an  outstanding  organ,  and  facilities  for  con¬ 
verting  the  hall  to  “Pops”  concert  use  will 
be  among  its  notable  features.  Philharmonic 
Hall  in  its  entirety  will  measure  198  by  261 
feet. 

George  Judd,  Jr.,  Managing  Director  <1^^^ 
New  York  Philharmonic,  would  welcomesmy 
constructive  criticism  about  Philharmonic  Hall 
plans.  Address:  111  West  57th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 


League  Awards — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
made  to  the  cultural  life  of  our  times.  Mr. 
Farnsley,  unable  to  attend  the  convention  due 
to  college  graduation  exercises  of  one  of  his 
children,  requested  that  Richard  H.  Wangerin, 
Louisville  Orchestra  and  Fund  Manager,  ac¬ 
cept  the  award  on  his  b^ialf. 

In  accepting  the  award  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America, 
Mrs.  H.  Edward  Lunken,  President  of  the 
Association,  responded  to  Mr.  Edward’s 
tion  of  the  distinguished  and  far  rea^^B 
work  of  the  Junior  Lecigues  as  followsi^^ 

“I  can’t  begin  to  express  the  great  pleasure 
I  feel  personally  upon  receiving  this  distin¬ 
guished  award  on  behalf  of  the  Jrmior 
Leagues.  As  you  may  know,  there  are  197 
Leagues  in  the  Unit^  Stat^,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and,  I  know  that  a  very  special 
“thank-you”  would  come  from  the  1^  Junior 
Leagues  which  have  music  projects — and  the 
40  Jrmior  Leagues  which  have  arts  coordi¬ 
nation  projects.  You  can  imagine  how  en¬ 
couraged  and  pleased  Uiey  will  be  by  such 
an  outstanding  recognition  of  their  work. 

“Concerts  for  children  represent  the  great¬ 
est  single  area  of  interest  in  music  for  Junior 
Leagues  with  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  197 
Leagues  working  with  youthful  audiences. 
But  there  aro  numerous  other  projects  such 
as  sponsorship  of  youth  orchestras,  operas  and 
ballets  and  programs  of  music  appreciation 
which  are  carried  on.  And,  as  I  have  said, 
there  are  40  Junior  Leagues  involved  in  un¬ 
dertakings  related  to  coordination  of  the  arts. 

“Many  of  these  projects  have  been  started 
by  Junior  Leagues  alone,  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  have  been  the  result  of  cooperative 
effort  between  Junior  Leagues  and  other 
groups — many  of  which  probably  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  here  tonight.  Our  appreciation  to 
you  who  have  helped  us  make  recognized 
contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of  oxir  na¬ 
tion’s  communities.  May  we  continue  to  work 
together  to  fulfill  this  poet’s  ideal  of  social 
effort:  “to  make  the  gift  of  life  more  valuable, 
and  the  men  more  worthy  of  the  gift.” 

“Thank  you  so  very  much  for  this  treasured 
'award — and  Alcrfva!” 
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PRESENTATION  OF  AWARDS 
AT  CONVENTION  BANQUET 


Mrs.  H.  Edmund  Lunken,  President,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  ac- 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
■L.  President  John  S.  Edwards. 
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Carl  Haverlin  (right),  President,  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.,  accepts  from  John  S.  Edwards  the 
League  citation  of  appreciation  for  BMI  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Convention  Musicians  Workshops 
and  sponsorship  of  convention  attendance  by 
distinguished  composers. 


Miles  Kastendieck  (L.),  New  York  Journal 
American  Music  Critic  and  President  of  the 
Music  Critics  Association,  presents  award  to 
Thomas  Sherman,  Music  Editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  as  winner  of  the  Critics 
Association  and  League  contest  for  “the  best 
Sunday  Nece”. 


League  Presents  Citation 
Of  Appreciation  to 
Carl  Haverlin, 

President  of  BMI 

A  testimonial  record  was  presented  by  the 
League  to  Carl  Haverlin,  President  of  Broad¬ 
cast  Music,  Inc.,  with  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  valued  assistance  of  BMI  in  the  co-spon- 
sorship  with  the  League  of  the  Annual  Musi¬ 
cians  Convention  Workshops  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  1957,  1958,  1959  and  1960  con¬ 
ventions;  and  for  Mr.  Haverlin’s  many  other 
kindnesses  and  services  which  have  contribu¬ 
ted  materially  to  the  benefit  and  growth  of 
the  League  and  its  service  to  music,  musi¬ 
cians,  composers  and  orchestras. 

The  “testimonial  record”  consisted  of  a 
volume  boimd  in  handsome  wood  in  honor 
of  BMI’s  twentieth  birthday  (1940-60)  and 
which  included  the  Resolution  of  Appreciation 
adopted  by  the  League  Board  of  Directors, 
a  listing  of  the  121  symphony  orchestras 
which  have  been  represented  among  the  reg¬ 
istrants  of  the  Musicians  Convention  Work¬ 
shops,  facsimiles  of  the  comments  on  the 
value  of  the  Workshops  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  League  office  by  many  of  the 
participants,  and  copies  of  the  advance  work¬ 
shop  brochures  and  convention  programs  is¬ 
sued  from  1957  to  1960,  inclusive. 


Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd,  who  presented 
the  banquet  address  chats  with  Mrs.  H.  Ed¬ 
mund  Lunken  of  Cincinnati,  President  of  the 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Lasarus,  ID,  A.S.OX,.  board  mem¬ 
ber  and  Convention  Banquet  Chairman. 


BMI  Announcement  of 
20th  Year  Celebration 
Commissioning  Program 
Made  at  League  Convention 

$40,000  To  Be  Awarded  to  Composers 

Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  (BMI)  elected  to 
celebrate  the  20th  year  of  its  founding  through 
a  huge  commissioning  program,  and  it  selected 
the  1960  League  National  Convention  as  the 
occasion  on  which  to  make  the  initial  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty  American  composers, 
nominated  by  a  panel  of  distinguished  musical 
figures,  had  already  accepted  BMI  Twentieth 
Anniversary  Symphonic  Commissions  when 
the  announcement  was  made  at  the  Composers 
Luncheon  held  at  the  Chase  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
on  Friday,  June  17.  Among  factors  aiding 
the  nominating  cwnmittee  were  the  results 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  League  for 
BMI  among  the  players  and  audience  mem¬ 
bers  of  six  major,  metropolitan  and  commu¬ 
nity  orchestras. 

Composers,  all  of  whom  license  their  per¬ 
forming  rights  through  BMI,  who  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  2(>th  Anniversary  Commissions  at 
the  time  of  the  announcement  were  Elliott 
Carter,  Henry  Cowell,  Roy  Harris,  Elmest 
Krenek,  Otto  Luening,  Walter  Piston,  Quincy 
Porter,  Wallingford  Riegger,  Gunther  Schul¬ 
ler,  William  Schuman,  Roger  Sessions,  Hale 
Smith,  Vladimir  Ussachevsky,  Robert  Ward 
and  Ben  Weber.  Twelve  of  the  above  com¬ 
posers  have  participated  in  League  conven¬ 
tions  and  summer  workshops  for  conductors, 
composers  and  ordiestra  players. 


Concert  Hall  Acoustics 

Orchestra  representatives  of  many  cities 
who  attended  the  League  convention  in  St. 
Louis  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  tlw  advice 
and  counsel  offered  by  Russell  JcJuison  of  the 
firm  of  Bolt,  Beranek,  and  Newman,  Acous¬ 
tical  Engineers  of  Bo^on,  Mass. 

In  a  session  requested  by  conductors  and 
board  members,  Mr.  Johnson  discussed  the 
ideal  concert  hidi  and  made  some  practical 
suggestions  of  ways  in  which  halls  poorly  de¬ 
signed  for  sym(diony  orchestra  concerts  mi^t 
be  improved.  Putting  into  capsule  form  the 
material  covered  by  members  of  his  firm  in 
an  article  published  in  Musical  America, 
March,  1960,  Mr.  Johnson  listed  seven  points 
of  excellence  in  a  concert  hall: 

(1)  Seating  capacity  of  16(X)-2200  with  1800 
an  ide^. 

(2)  Floor  area  of  6.5  sq.  ft.  per  person  in¬ 
cluding  aisles. 

(3)  42  to  44  cu.  ft  of  volume  in  auditorium 
per  square  feet  of  auditorium  plus  bal¬ 
cony  floor  area. 

(4)  Shape  of  side  walls — parallel  or  1'  to 
not  more  than  6°  out  of  parallel. 

(5)  Average  width  in  front  of  hall — 70  to 
90  feet 

(6)  Heavy  wood  concert  shell: 

50'  to  55'  wide  at  pyrosecenium 
40'  to  45'  wide  at  rear  wall 
30'  to  40'  deep 

30'  to  34'  high 

(7)  Material  of  side  wails  of  auditorium — 
thick  plaster  (1  inch  or  heavier.) 

Wide  deviation  in  any  one  or  two  of  these 
basic  requirements,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  can 
create  acoustical  difficulties  for  sympffiony 
concerts. 
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Convention  Banquet  Address 

Financing  the  Arts  —  A  Community  Responsibility 


By  John  D.  Roekefeller  3rd,  Presidents 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Art 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  tonight.  In  the  past  several 
years,  while  associated  with  the  planning  of 
Lincoln  Center,  I  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  is  providing  a  focus  and  an 
eloquent  voice  for  the  cause  of  the  arts  in 
contemporary  American  life. 

For  us  at  Lincoln  Center  the  vigor  and 
leadership  of  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  has  been  personified  by  your 
executive  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Thompson. 
She  was  one  of  several  artistic  leaders  to 
whom  we  turned  for  counsel  when  the  Center 
was  having  its  beginning  in  a  group  called 
“The  Elxploratory  Ckxnmittee  for  a  Musical 
Arts  Center.”  Frwn  time  to  time  since,  we 
have  sought  and  she  has  given  us  her  advice. 

As  most  of  us  well  realize,  the  American 
artistic  scene  has  lately  come  alive,  and  today 
is  as  vibrant  and  as  vital  as  our  nation  itself. 
The  people  want  art,  and  are  seeking  it  in 
a  characteristically  American  way.  They  are 
taking  such  facilities  as  exist,  working  hard 
to  improve  them,  and  meanwhile  enjoying 
themselves  enormously. 

I  suggest  that  a  basic  cause  of  this  increased 
interest  in  the  arts  is  man’s  need  and  desire 
for  what  I,  on  another  occasion,  called  crea¬ 
tive  fulfillment.  I  find  it  difficult  to  define, 
because  this  desire  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
human  nature.  It  is  a  deep-felt  need  that 
comes  from  the  very  fact  of  man’s  humaness, 
from  all  the  qualities  that  set  him  above  the 
animal.  It  is  a  need  for  positive  self-expres¬ 
sion;  a  need  for  modem  man  to  assert,  or 
to  re-assert,  his  individuality;  to  exercise, 
merely  because  he  chooses  to,  his  own  tastes, 
his  own  talents;  and  to  play  a  distinctly  per¬ 
sonal  role,  if  only  a  small  one,  in  a  creative 
experience. 

In  simpler  times,  most  men  could  find  crea¬ 
tive  fulfillment — this  sense  of  accomplishment 
and  satisfaction — in  their  labor,  in  the  quite 
visible  products  of  their  hands.  But  today  our 
society  is  more  complex  and  mechanized,  and 
it  is  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  gain  the  satis¬ 
faction  he  needs  from  his  labor  alone. 

It  follows  that  what  he  cannot  gain  frran  his 
labor,  he  must  find  in  his  leisure.  Fortunately, 
today’s  American  has  leisure  as  never  before. 
And  he  is  turning  to  the  arts  as  one  means — 
a  very  important  means — of  gaining  such  ful¬ 
fillment. 

It  is  my  studied  conclusion  that  today  crea¬ 
tive  fulfillment  is  as  important  to  man’s  well¬ 
being  and  happiness  as  his  need  for  better 
physical  healtli  was  fifty  years  ago.  I  there¬ 
fore  believe  that  the  arts  should  be  accepted 
as  a  new  community  resfwnsibUity.  'They 
should  be  placed  alongside  our  already  ac¬ 
cepted  responsibilities  for  health,  welfare,  and 
education,  not  to  replace  these,  but  to  be 
added  to  them,  like  children  in  a  growing 
family. 

This  new  obligation  should  be  accepted  as 
a  responsibility  of  the  whole  community  and 
all  its  elements — the  individual  citizen,  busi¬ 
ness,  foundations,  and  government — and  one 
that  is  properly  to  be  ^ared  by  all  of  them. 

Today,  in  America,  the  arts  are  popularly 
enjoyed — and  popularly  supported.  They  are 
no  longer  the  prerogative  of  the  few.  They 
arc  part  ef  the  fabric  of  the  daily  lives  of 
most  of  us.  And  the  patron  to  whom  the 
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John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd,  during  his  address 
at  the  League  Convention  Banquet. 


cause  of  the  arts  must  be  pleaded  is  no  longer 
a  king  upon  a  throne,  but  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  enjoying  his  leisure  in  a  lawn 
chair.  He  exercises  his  patronage  in  several 
ways:  as  a  private  citizen,  as  a  corporation 
stockholder,  as  a  trustee  of  philanthropic 
foundations,  or  through  his  elected  govern¬ 
ment  representatives.  Thus  he,  this  man  in 
the  lawn  chair,  is  the  common  denominator 
of  community  support.  And,  in  the  last 
analysis,  he  is  the  key  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  arts  as  a  community  responsibility. 

This  average  citizen  is  a  remarkably  gener¬ 
ous  man.  Last  year,  for  example,  individuals 
like  him  contributed  a  total  of  $6.1  billion 
to  worthy  causes.  His  corporations  and  foun¬ 
dations  gave  over  a  billion  dollars  more.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  total  American  contributions 
went  for  religion,  welfare,  education,  and 
health.  The  amount  given  to  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  was  but  a  small  fraction,  so  small  that  it 
lacks  a  category  in  the  official  listing  and  is 
hidden  in  “others  .  .  .  1%”. 

This  comparison  should  not  discourage  us. 
Rather  we  must  make  it  serve  to  give  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  challenge  before  us.  We  must  be 
encouraged  by  the  demonstrated  capacity  of 
the  American  citizen  to  assume  responsibility, 
and  work  for  an  increased  acceptance  of  the 
arts  as  part  of  this  responsibility. 

I  am  confident  that  the  individual  American 
will  recognize  the  arts  as  a  permanent  need 
of  the  day  and  will  move  sv^tly  to  meet  it. 
The  acceptance  of  community  responsibility 
on  the  initiative  of  the  individual  citizen  is 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  our  national  char¬ 
acter.  It  has  always  been  that  way  with 
America.  The  great  French  writer,  Alexis 
deToqueville,  wrote  after  a  visit  to  America 
in  1930:  “These  Americans,”  he  said,  “are  the 
most  peculiar  people  in  the  world.  You’ll  not 
believe  it  when  I  tell  you  how  they  behave. 
In  a  local  community  in  their  country  a  citi¬ 
zen  may  conceive  of  some  need  whidi  is  not 
being  met.  What  does  he  do?  He  goes  across 
the  street  and  discusses  it  with  his  neighbor. 
Then  what  happens?  A  committee  comes  into 
existence  and  then  the  committee  begins  func¬ 
tioning  on  behalf  of  that  need,  and  you  won’t 


believe  this  but  it’s  true.  All  of  this  is  done 
without  reference  to  any  bureaucrat.  All  of 
this  is  done  by  the  private  citizens  on  their 
own  initiative.” 

As  you  know,  in  our  country  today,  in  city 
after  city,  private  citizens  are  at  work  adding 
to  and  improving  cultural  facilities.  There  is 
Lincoln  Center  in  New  York,  the  National 
Cultural  Center  in  Washington,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Arts  Center  in  Boston,  and  others, 
large  and  small,  extending  all  the  way  to 
Honolulu,  the  capital  of  our  newest  state. 

All  received  their  initial  impetus  from  the 
initiative  of  individual  citizens,  men  such  as 
deToqueville  described,  who  conceived  of  their 
community’s  need  for  the  arts  and  went  across 
the  street — whether  Fifth  Avenue,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  Commonwealth  Avenue,  or 
Main  Street — to  discuss  it  with  their 
bors.  This  arts  center  movement,  coil^Hi 
with  the  intense  local  interest  in  the  arts 
throughout  America,  bespeaks  the  citizen 
awareness  that  is  the  essential  first  step  to¬ 
ward  their  increased  support. 

Another  heartening  sign  of  this  citizen 
awareness  was  brought  out  in  a  conversation 
I  had  recently  with  one  of  our  country’s  out¬ 
standing  labor  leaders.  He  recalled  how,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  labor  movement,  union 
leaders  were  concerned  primarily  with  assur¬ 
ing  a  living  wage  for  ffieir  members.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  as  job  security  became  a 
reality,  their  objectives  broadened  to  include 
health  benefits  and  educational  opportunities 
for  the  workers  and  their  families.  He  then 
said  that  his  union,  for  one,  had  substantially 
attained  these  objectives.  Today,  he  com¬ 
mented,  more  and  more  labor  leaders  are  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  with  providing  greater 
cviltural  opportimities  for  the  workers  because 
they  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  arts 
in  our  modem  society. 

So  much  for  the  individual.  What  o^^^ 
corporation?  It  should  be  recalled  that  i^RE 
only  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  that 
American  business  began  to  contribute  to 
community  causes.  And  it  was  even  more 
recently  fiiat  business  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  philanthropic  life  of  the  nation. 
A  principal  cause  for  the  delay  was  the  feeling 
that  corporations  did  not  have  the  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  share  the  burden  of  cOTimunity 
activities  except  through  payment  of  taxes. 

In  recent  years,  however,  many  enlightened 
business  executives  have  come  to  recognize 
that  corporations  are  in  fact  citizens  of  the 
commimities  in  which  they  operate,  and  that 
they  should  assume  increasing  responsibility 
in  community  affairs.  To  this  end,  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  was  made  in  the  1940’s  to  clarify 
the  legal  rights  of  corporations  to  contribute. 
The  effort  culminated  in  a  significant  court  de¬ 
cision  in  New  Jersey  which  opened  the  way 
for  greatly  increased  corporate  giving  which 
last  year  amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,000. 

The  earliest  contributions  of  business  went 
for  health  and  welfare,  because  the  people’s 
need  was  greatest  in  those  areas.  Then  later, 
in  our  day,  business  began  to  contribute  large 
sums  to  Question.  And  now  today,  there  are 
signs  that  the  businessman  is  be^nning  to 
recognize  the  arts  as  another  community  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Corporation  and  businesses,  for 
example,  have  contributed  more  than  $5  mil¬ 
lion  to  Lincoln  Center.  This  should  be  a 
trmiendous  encouragement  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  financing  of  the  arts,  because 
corporate  contributions  on  such  a  scale  appear 
to  be  a  significant  breakthrough  to  a  new 
plateau  of  giving  for  American  business.  It 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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can  provide  an  example  and  inspiration  to 
corporations  all  over  America. 

As  you  know,  corporations  in  recent  years 
have  increasingly  sponsored  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasts  of  symphony  and  opera  per¬ 
formances.  Recently,  a  large  national  cor¬ 
poration  assumed  responsibility  for  a  New 
York  television  program  called  “The  Play  of 
the  Week”.  This  show  is  a  serious  attempt 
to  bring  to  the  television  screen,  in  prime 
evening  time,  the  best  works  of  Ae  theater, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  commercial  interrup¬ 
tion.  In  £tssuming  siK>nsorship  of  the  program, 
the  president  of  the  corporation  stated,  “It 
is  p>art  of  the  test  of  enlightened  corporate 
citizenship  for  American  industry  to  encour¬ 
age  the  theater  and  the  arts  as  it  has  educa¬ 
tion  and  science.” 


So  we  have  instances  of  increased  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  arts  as  a  community  responsibility 
b^ndividual  citizens  and  by  business.  What 
^^^e  other  potential  sources  of  community 
^Vport;  the  foimdations  and  government? 

We  hear  a  good  deal  these  days  about 
foundations.  In  fact,  there  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  abroad  that  if  only  we  knew  how  to  get 
at  them,  most  of  our  fund-raising  problems 
would  be  solved! 

It  would  be  nice  if  this  were  true.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  if  you  add  together  the 
contributions  made  by  all  of  the  foimdations 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  represents  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  contributions  made 
by  individuals. 

Nevertheless,  without  question,  foundations 
are  important  in  community  undertakings. 
You  are  all  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
activities  of  the  large  foundations  which  have, 
over  the  years,  given  pioneering  support  in 
many  areas,  including,  rather  recently,  the 
arts.  These  organizations  have,  however, 
largely  concerned  themselves  with  projects 
which  are  likely  to  have  some  national  or 
international  significance.  Large  foundations 
1^^  traditionally  thought  in  these  terms 
^^»ave  not  found  it  possible  to  concern 
ffllRselves  with  local  projects.  When  they  do, 
it  is  generally  in  the  hope  that  relatively 
modest  support  will  encourage  a  particular 
experiment  which,  if  succe^ul,  might  be 
adapyted  by  many  communities  with  local  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  local  needs. 


In  addition  to  the  large  foundations,  there 
are  today  literally  thousands  of  smaller  foun¬ 
dations  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
They  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
community  affairs.  Few  cities  do  not  have 
at  least  one  or  two  foundations  whose  princi¬ 
pal  purpose  is  the  support  of  local  endeavors. 
Their  response  to  local  needs  is  pretty  much 
that  of  the  individuals  in  the  community.  The 
trustees  are  usually  local  leaders  who  should 
be  among  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of 
the  arts  to  the  community. 

American  government — local,  state,  or  fed¬ 
eral — can  be  another  major  source  of  support. 
But  government  has  not  played  an  important 
role  in  financing  the  arts  over  the  years. 
In  a  way,  this  is  surprising  when  one  con¬ 
siders  their  active  concern  with  education  and 
recreation.  Government-supported  schools, 
libraries,  and  museums  are  commonplace. 
Governments  have  likewise  developed  parks 
for  the  health  and  recreation  of  our  citizens. 
In  terms  of  public  welfare,  it  is  a  fine  line 
between  education  and  recreation  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  arts  on  the  other.  And  yet 
this  distinction  has  been  maintained,  perhaps 
because  government  officials  have  continued 
to  regard  the  arts  as  for  the  few  rather  than 
for  the  many,  and  the  citizens  themselves  have 
never  clamoiW  for  a  diange. 

Fortunately  there  are  indications  that  this 
laissez-faire  attitude  is  beginning  to  change. 
Some  local  governments  are  coming  to  accept 


the  fact  that  the  arts  are  a  community  need 
and  thus  a  community  responsibility  worthy 
of  public  assistance.  The  beginnings  of  this 
trend  can  be  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

The  land  for  the  Metropolitan  Arts  Center 
in  Boston  was  contributed  by  an  agency  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission — which  has  also  made 
substantial  contributions  toward  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings.  I  understand  that,  in 
Detroit,  the  City  has  assumed  approximately 
half  of  the  capital  expenditures  required  for 
the  new  Ford  Auditorium.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  City  Charter  provides  for  an  assessment 
for  the  support  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 
And  I  am  told  that  here  in  St.  Louis,  your 
City  Art  Museum  is  entirely  supported  by  a 
special  property  tax. 

The  possibility  of  political  interference  with 
artistic  undertakings  often  discourages  ap¬ 
proaches  to  government.  Yet,  there  are  prece¬ 
dents,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  which 
show  that  participation  by  government  can 
be  worked  out  so  that  a  private  sponsoring 
group  maintains  its  own  artistic  integrity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect  tliat  most  politicians 
would  welcome  an  arrangement  that  makes 
government  control  of  the  arts  impossible  and 
leaves  artistic  decisions  to  others. 

All  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  cause 
of  the  arts  in  America  and  how  they  may  be 
better  supported  are  engaged  in  an  exciting, 
pioneering  effort.  We  are  seeking  not  only 
to  win  acceptance  for  them  as  a  responsibility 
of  the  modern  American  community,  but  also 
to  enable  our  people  to  add  new  dimensions 
to  their  lives. 

I  am  confident  in  our  cause.  Support  for 
the  arts  will  come  from  all  America.  It  will 
come  from  individual  Americans  who  see  in 
them  one  effective  means  of  gaining  creative 
fulfillment.  It  will  come  from  American  busi¬ 
ness  which  accepts  contributions  to  the  arts 
as  proper  to  corpofrate  citizenship.  It  will 
come  from  large  foundations  pioneering  new 
frontiers  in  philanthropy;  from  small  founda¬ 
tions  meeting  the  cultural  needs  of  their  own 
communities.  It  will  come  from  American 
government  because  of  its  concern  for  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  all  the  people. 

But  the  roots  of  my  confidence  are  in  the 
sure  knowledge  that  the  arts  are  needed, 
and  that  the  American  citizen  is  still  the 
man  deToqueville  said  he  was.  He  will,  on 
his  own  initiative,  take  the  steps  to  meet 
this  need  of  our  day.  He  will  act,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  a  stockholder,  as  a  foundation 
trustee,  as  a  voter.  His  acceptance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  arts  in  his  community  will 
bring  the  arts  to  a  new  day,  and  make  them — 
more  than  ever — a  positive  force  in  the  lives 
of  each  one  of  us. 


League  President  John  S.  Edwards,  (left) 
Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  League 
Executive  Secretary  Helen  M.  Thompson,  and 
Banquet  Speaker  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd, 
chat  in  front  of  the  League  convention  display. 


Conductors  Luncheon 

Chairman:  Harry  Levenson,  Conductor, 
Worcester  Orchestra  (Mass.) 

Speaker:  Lukas  Foss,  composer 

Mr.  Foss,  who  was  one  of  the  first  group  of 
American  composers  to  visit  Russia  on  a 
reciprocal  exchange  plan,  made  several  inter¬ 
esting  observations  on  the  musical  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  he  saw  it  diming  his  visit. 

Every  courtesy  was  extended  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  he  said,  and  the  tour  was  well  arranged. 
In  several  cities  included  on  the  tour,  his 
piano  concerto  was  played.  In  Warsaw,  it 
was  conducted  by  Composer  Aaron  Copland 
who  also  was  a  member  of  the  group.  In  Riga, 
there  were  five  hours  of  rehearsal  with  the 
orchestra.  The  concert  was  broadcast  and 
televised  from  the  sold-out  concert  hall. 

Russia  is  a  land  of  privilege — for  important 
officials  and  some  artists,  said  Mr.  Foss,  but 
the  boxes  reserved  for  officials  often  are 
empty. 

Although  he  was  able  to  spend  a  memorable 
off-the-record  aftemocm  with  the  late  Boris 
Pasternak,  Mr.  Foss  said  he  felt  that  a  real 
exchange  of  ideas  in  music  with  the  Russians 
was  very  difficult  because  of  the  supervision 
and  air  of  suspicion  of  their  state  department. 

Another  barrier  to  free  exchange  of  ideas 
is  the  Russian  inability  to  take  criticism, 
pointed  out  Mr.  Foss.  Uvey  are  very  much  on 
the  defensive  about  their  excellence  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  all  fields  of  art. 

The  Russian  people  whom  the  composers 
met  were  very  friendly,  and  many  of  them 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  America.  The  com¬ 
posers  received  an  official  dinner  invitation  to 
the  home  of  Shoetakovitch  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  every  evidence  of  courtesy  and 
hospitality. 

The  composers’  union  seems  to  be  well 
organized,  and  the  men  who  write  music  live 
well.  Their  homes  show  evidence  of  cos- 
mc^litan  tastes.  However,  many  composers 
are  kept  busy  writing  music  “on  demand”  for 
all  kinds  of  state  functions  and  special  occa¬ 
sions  and,  apparently,  have  little  time  to  write 
the  kind  of  music  they  might  prefer.  In  that 
s«ise,  the  w(M’k  of  the  Russian  composer  is 
restricted. 

American  jazz  is  very  popular  in  Russia, 
according  to  Mr.  Foss.  It  is  imported  via 
Hungary  and  Poland  and,  therefore,  can  be 
played  freely.  Since  the  second-hand  nature 
of  the  jazz  takes  away  much  of  its  American 
“flavcH*”,  it  is  acceptable  to  Russian  authori¬ 
ties. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  floor  as  to 
the  value  of  the  exchange  program,  Mr.  Foes 
replied  that  he  did  not  believe  it  had  yet 
achieved  great  value  but  it  was  certainly  a 
step  in  the  ri^t  direction. 

Ulysses  Kay,  composer  (who  recently  visit¬ 
ed  Russia  on  the  exchange  program):  The 
Russians  are  so  steex>ed  in  ideology  that  it 
influences  their  every  thought — even  in  music. 

In  reply  to  other  questions  from  the  floor, 
Mr.  Foss  said  that  Russian  audiences  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  his  own  music  which 
was  played,  and  that  Russian  musicians  were 
most  cooperative  in  rehearsals  and  perform¬ 
ance.  The  Leningrad  Philharmonic  is  a  won¬ 
derful  orchestra  he  stated,  and  many  cities 
boast  fine  musical  groups.  Shostakovitch  is 
the  most  p<^ular  and  the  most  accepted  of  the 
contemporary  composers.  Even  musical  criti¬ 
cisms  ^ve  measures  of  control,  concluded 
Mr.  Foss.  In  some  cities  a  review  may  be 
signed  by  txoo  critics! 
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Business  and  Industrial  Support  of  the  Arts 


By  Morton  D.  May,  President, 

May  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

Mr.  Edwards,  Officers  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  members,  and 
distinguished  guests: 

Good  afternoon  .  .  .  and  welcome  to  the 
“Gateway-to-the-West.” 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus 
III  called  and  asked  that  I  spend  a  few  min¬ 
utes  with  you  today  discussing  the  role  of 
business  in  the  field  of  the  Arts,  I  welcomed 
the  opportunity.  It  is  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  to  me  personally  .  .  .  and  the  com- 
p>any  which  I  head  has  been  active  in  this 
field. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  your 
Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thcmipson,  informing  me  that  the 
title  of  this  session  was  “Business  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Support  of  the  Arts.” 

Mrs.  Thompson  further  stated  that  you 
would  like  to  learn  why,  when  you  are  seek¬ 
ing  support  from  business  and  industry,  your 
requests  may  not  always  be  considered  valid. 
Conversely,  Mrs.  Thompson  also  requested 
that  I  attempt  to  set  forth  the  conditions 
imder  which  business  and  industry  does  con¬ 
sider  such  requests  valid  and  worthy. 

I’ll  attempt  to  cover  these  points  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  and,  later,  in  the  question  period 
I’ll  do  my  best  to  answer  emy  specific  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  be  posed  by  the  audience. 

Before  arriving  at  that  point,  however.  I’d 
like  to  go  back  a  few  years  ...  in  fact,  more 
than  just  a  few  years,  because  actually 
seventy-five  years  have  passed  since  Whistler, 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  exclaimed,  “Art  is 
upon  the  town.” 

Naturally,  Whistler  was  talking  solely  about 
visual  art,  especially  the  public’s  awakened 
interest  in  paintings.  Today  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  liberties  with  his  exclamation  and 
paraphrase  it  into:  “The  Arts  are  upon  the 
town  and  the  nation”  so  that  I  may  speak 
about  the  arts  in  the  broadest  sense  .  .  .  music 
.  .  .  painting  .  .  .  sculpture  .  .  .  architecture 
.  .  .  the  decorative  arts  .  .  .  literature  .  .  .  the 
living  theatre,  etc.  ...  all  the  arts  .  .  .  and 
how  they  are  contributing  so  dramatically  to 
raising  the  cultural  standards  of  individual 
conummities  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  average  person  little  realizes 
the  tr«nendous  growth  of  these  prized  com¬ 
modities  during  the  past  few  years,  so  quietly 
and  subtly  have  they  expanded;  their  effect 
on  raising  the  taste  level  of  the  public  is  little 
short  of  miraculous.  TTiis  is  paying  dividends, 

I  hope  to  prove,  in  myriads  of  ways. 

Through  all  the  years  that  we  have  been 
extolling  the  benefits  of  our  riches,  our  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  our  comforts,  the  size  of  our 
country  and  oim  cities,  we  have  rarely  talked 
about  .  .  .  rarely  been  assertive  about  our 
arts  and  culture.  Yet  in  this  field  our  pride 
can  be  justified,  too.  And  I  for  one  am  proud 
of  our  country’s  accomplishments  which  chal¬ 
lenge  any  coxmtry  in  the  world  for  leadership. 

In  support  of  that  statement  may  I  remind 
you  of  the  acclaim  accorded  our  symphony 
orchestras  on  their  world-wide  tours  .  .  .  and 
the  equally  enthusiastic  reception  which 
soloists  have  received  in  music  circles  abroad. 

In  just^ing  our  pride,  however,  we  should 
not  limit  our  recognition  to  the  great  orches¬ 
tras  maintained  in  big  cities.  In  small  cities 
and  towns  all  over  the  country,  professional, 
semi-professional  and  amateur  symphonies 
are  making  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
musical  atmo^here  of  the  nation.  In  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  just  one  himdred  miles  from  St. 


Louis,  the  symphony  orchestra  there,  with 
Harry  Farbman,  the  Concert  Master  of  our 
own  St.  Louis  Symphony  as  conductor,  enjoys 
an  enviable  status.  Likewise  I  could  mention 
El  Paso,  Texas  .  .  .  Redlands,  California  .  .  . 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri  .  .  .  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama  . . .  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  a  thovisand 
other  similar  conummities  enjoying  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  symphony  orchestra. 

’These  benefits  are  not  limited  solely  to  the 
inspiration  received  by  the  audiences.  ’The 
influence  is  much  more  far-reaching.  A  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  attracts  and  develops  better 
musicians,  who  in  turn  become  music  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and,  of  course,  many  of  them  teach 
privately  too,  and  thus  contribute  materially 
to  increasing  the  appreciation  of  good  music 
in  the  younger  generation. 

In  the  field  of  painting  no  one  will  dispute 
the  world-wide  influence  of  our  New  York 
school  of  non-objective  expressionism.  It  is 
currently  the  biggest  influence  in  art  today, 
and  has  been  responsible  for  transferring  the 
painting  leadership  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  in  history! 

Today  New  York,  despite  competition  from 
London  and  Paris,  is  perhaps  the  largest  art 
market  in  the  world. 

American  architecture,  too  has  gone  a  long 
way  in  establishing  the  United  States  as  pre¬ 
eminent  in  cultural  arts. 

No  (Mie  will  question  the  influence  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wriglit;  the  effect  the  designers  of  the 
world’s  first  skyscrapers,  Adler  and  Sullivan, 
had  in  changing  the  face  of  the  cities  of  the 
world.  The  list  is  almost  endless.  R.  Buck¬ 
minster  Fuller  and  his  Geodesic  dome,  Eero 
Saarinen  and  his  father  before  him;  Edward 
Durrell  Stone;  and  hundreds  more  have 
created  countless  monuments  to  beauty,  mak¬ 
ing  a  trip  through  the  United  States  perhaps 
even  more  exciting  than  a  world -wide  tour  of 
the  architectural  masterpieces  of  antiquity. 
No  one  with  eyes  that  see  can  fail  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  works  of  these  great  architects. 

Our  new  Airport  Administration  Building, 
which  many  of  you  saw  as  you  entered  St. 
Louis,  has  been  widely  acclaimed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  vaulted  arches  of  thin  skinned 
concrete  shell  construction  making  po^ible 
the  elimination  of  columns  in  the  interior. 

The  new  General  Motors  Research  Center 
outside  Detroit  is  another  inspiring  architec¬ 
tural  masterpiece,  and  of  course.  New  York  is 
leading  the  world,  as  it  should,  with  a  re¬ 
building  program  that  staggers  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  program  which  has  produced  such 
masterpieces  as  the  United  Nations,  the  Lever 
Brothers,  Segram  and  Steuben  buildings. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
growth  of  culture  in  the  United  States  has 
been  due  to  the  support  of  business  and 
industry. 

Of  course,  almost  since  time  immemorial, 
business  to  some  extent  realized  its  com¬ 
munity  responsibilities.  However,  in  days 
gone  by,  much  of  its  welfare  programs  fell 
under  the  title  of  paternalism  and  thus  lost 
most  of  their  value. 

In  the  early  thirties,  however,  business 
management  teams  started  studying  the  find¬ 
ings  of  social  scientists,  and  slowly  but  surely 
began  examining  their  corporate  image  and 
what  it  meant  in  terms  of  public  welfare. 
This  could  be  called  the  awakening  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  its  true  conununity  responsibilities. 

Business  learned  that  to  survive  it  must 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  freemen  in  a 


free  society.  This  emphasis  upon  the  connec- 
tiwi  between  private  interest  and  the  public 
interest  .  .  .  between  the  profit  respwisibility 
of  management  and  its  social  responsibility, 
differentiates  between  today’s  business  and 
that  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  idea  of  investing  time,  skill  and  money 
in  research  to  improve  products  and  tools,  re¬ 
duce  costs,  advance  marketing  methods  and 
develop  superior  administrative  techniques, 
has  long  been  accepted  as  vital  to  maintain¬ 
ing  a  competitive  position  in  industry.  More 
recently,  investments  in  community  welfare, 
designed  to  make  the  environment  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  more  conducive  to  operating  efficient¬ 
ly,  have  been  considered  desirable. 

In  essence,  business  has  learned  that  it  can 
grow  and  prosper  only  in  a  community  that  is 
growing  and  prospering — not  only  in  num¬ 
bers  and  monetary  worth  but  in  the  h^^ 
cultural  sense  as  well.  It  must  be  the  kuHH 
community  that  knows  and  appreciates  me 
better  things  in  life  .  .  .  that  is  constantly 
striving  to  uplift  itself  ...  to  stand  for  leader¬ 
ship,  including  cultural  achievement. 

In  pointing  out  how  business  needs  a  cul¬ 
tural  atmosphere  to  prosper,  I  mvist  mention 
that  business,  by  attracting  responsible,  en¬ 
lightened  business  leaders,  brings  into  the 
community  dynamic  personalities  who  devote 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  the  development 
of  cultural  enterprises  in  the  area;  and  thus, 
while  endeavoring  to  enrich  their  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  families,  contribute  to 
the  cultural  surroundings.  This  in  turn  helps 
to  attract  other  businesses  and  other  superior 
executives. 

The  fact  that  the  eyes  and  ears  and  minds 
of  our  citizens  have  become  conditioned  and 
trained  to  see,  understand  and  ai^reciate  the 
beauty  of  the  American  way  of  life  and  feel 
its  exciting  enchantment,  is  a  tribute  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  its  contributions  to  improving^j^ 
taste  level  of  the  nation. 

I  think  it’s  wonderful  that  nuigazines  of 
general  circulation,  such  as  Life,  Look,  Time, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  others,  are 
devoting  more  and  more  space  to  the  arts. 
Other  specific  magazines  for  the  home,  for 
men,  for  women,  and  high  fashion  magazines 
are  likewise  exerting  great  influence  in  this 
field.  And  of  course,  as  you  know,  hundreds 
of  businesses  exist  and  flourish  in  the  name 
of  culture  alone.  Among  these  are  magazines 
and  books  devoted  solely  to  paintings,  sculp¬ 
ture,  music  and  the  allied  arts. 

Radio  and  television,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  two  media  have  been  suspect  because  of 
the  quality  of  some  prt^amming,  must  be 
credited  with  bringing  an  extraordinary  array 
of  richly  varied  talent  and  beauty  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  just  as  has  the  motion  picture  industry. 

In  fact  these  media  have  opened  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  nation  to  cultures  they  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  just  a  few  years  ago. 
Can  anyone  estimate  the  value  of  Leonard 
Bernstein’s  Simday  afternoon  appearances  on 
television  in  increasing  music  appreciation; 
or  the  learned  discussions  on  art  that  were 
delivered  by  such  people  as  Vincent  Price 
and  Edward  G.  Robinson  on  the  now  defunct 
“Sixty -four  Thousand  Dollar  Question”;  the 
Saturday  afternoon  radio  broadcasts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  performances? 

Corporations  and  emnpanies,  both  great  and 
small,  who  produce  most  of  the  products  we 
consume,  have  recognized  the  improvement 
in  the  taste  level  of  our  nation.  We  see  it  on 
aU  sides  in  the  products  they  market  ...  in 
die  packaging  of  these  products,  and  in  their 
advertising. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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The  <;xamples  I  could  quote  are  endless  .  .  . 
but  just  to  mention  a  few,  let’s  look  at  what’s 
happened  to  the  design  of  homes  being  built 
today  .  .  .  even  the  lowest  price  brackets  .  .  . 
in  contrast  with  the  monstrosities  of  just  a 
few  years  ago.  Look  at  the  Home  Furnishings 
market  .  .  .  the  beauty  of  today’s  furniture, 
floor  coverings,  lamps  .  .  .  the  styling  of  such 
appliances  as  refrigerators,  washing  machines 
and  ranges.  I  don’t  think  I  can  truthfully 
mention  a  single  facet  of  American  life  that 
has  not  felt  the  undeniable  influence  of  the 
vast  educational  campaign  which  business  has 
conducted  to  raise  our  cultural  standards. 


Of  course,  I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  every 
product  on  the  market  today  is  in  good  taste; 
but  certainly  items  in  bad  taste  are  in  the 
minority,  whereas  not  so  many  years  ago, 
they  were  in  the  majority. 

Everyone  in  this  audience  can  probably 
remember  when  the  few  things  on  the  market 

■ood  taste  were  high  priced.  Today  good 
I  is  not  a  matter  of  price.  This  change  has 
I  wrought,  not  only  by  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  industry  to  present  beautiful  products,  but 
it  is  with  us  because  of  our  customers’  de¬ 
mands. 


We  have  customers,  plenty  of  them,  who 
come  into  our  stores  seeking  the  best  in  taste, 
no  matter  what  the  price,  even  though  they 
don’t  know  the  difference  between  Sheraton 
and  Hepplewhite,  between  Italian  Classic  and 
Regency. 

And  speaking  of  the  various  periods  of  de¬ 
sign,  I  particularly  enjoyed  a  story  one  of  our 
interior  decorators  told  me  the  other  day.  A 
customer  approached  the  interior  decorator, 
and  during  the  course  of  conversation  in 
which  he  was  attempting  to  discover  what 
type  of  furniture  the  customer  was  interested 
in,  he  asked  what  period  she  was  thinking 
about.  The  customer  looked  over  our  interior 
decorator  haughtily,  and  in  her  most  dis¬ 
dainful  manner,  replied: 

“Period?  I  hear  about  this  period  and  that 
and  the  other  period,  but  the  only 
j^Bd  I’m  interested  in  is  that  when  my 
nWce  is  all  flxed  up  my  friends  should  come 
in  the  front  door,  take  one  look  and  fall  flat 
on  their  faces.  Period!”. 

I’ll  never  forget  a  statement  Dr.  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  Loon  made  many  years  ago  be¬ 
fore  industry  became  a  prime  patron  of  the 
arts. 

He  said,  “There  is  only  one  way  to  improve 
the  taste  of  a  nation.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a 
hurry,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  force.  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  exposing  the  people 
patiently,  systematically  and  continuzdly  to 
that  which  is  truly  ‘good’ — to  that  which  is 
truly  ‘noble’  ”. 

Unfortunately,  the  list  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  which  do  not  support  the  arts  is  large. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  non-supporters  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  feel  that  the  cultural  activities  are 
important  enough  to  cmnmand  a  share  of 
their  company’s  contributions.  In  soliciting 
their  aid,  you  must  demonstrate  to  them  how 
a  cultural  environment  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
their  business,  and  appeal  to  their  civic  pride 
and  responsibility.  Another  helpful  selling 
tool  is  employee  relations  and  the  benefits  to 
be  achieved  in  this  area  by  support  of  the 
arts.  Here  is  one  specific  example: 

A  few  years  ago,  while  taking  an  active  part 
in  a  Symphony  drive,  I  solicited  the  head  of  a 
very  large  business  in  St.  Louis,  who  had 
been  strcxigly  opposed  to  a  company  cmitribu- 
tion.  I  was  able  to  convince  him  that  his  com¬ 
pany  could  attract  promising  executive  talent 
only  if  the  cultur^  standards  of  St.  Louis 
were  high  enough  to  compete  with  other  cities 
where  similar  business  opportunities  were 
available.  Since  that  time  this  company  has 
given  large  contributicHis  yearly  to  the  sym¬ 


phony  and  enthusiastically  supports  cultural 
activities  of  other  kinds  in  this  area.  Today, 
many  St.  Louis  businesses  accept  the  fact  that 
it  is  their  civic  duty  to  allocate  part  of  their 
charitable  budget  to  cultural  activities. 

As  you  know,  the  corporate  tax  structure 
permits  corporations  to  donate  up  to  five  per 
cent  of  their  taxable  income,  tax  free,  to 
qualified  organizations.  However,  very  few 
businesses  avail  themselves  of  anywhere  near 
this  figure.  “Why”,  you  may  ask,  “if  cor¬ 
porations  are  allowed  five  per  cent,  don’t  they 
take  full  advantage  of  the  tax  provisions  and 
donate  this  amount  to  worthy  causes  such  as 
ours?” 

The  answer  is  simple,  as  much  as  48%  of 
what  is  donated  comes  out  of  the  profits,  and 
many  stockholders  are  critical  of  large  cor¬ 
porate  giving,  not  realizing  that  companies 
receive  benefits  directly  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  employees,  and  from  the  go^ 
will  they  create  in  the  community.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  contributions  of  many  corporatiems 
are  less  than  one  per  cent  of  their  profits. 

Therefore,  you  have  a  selling  job  to  do,  and 
it’s  not  an  easy  one. 

Most  corporations  look  more  kindly  on  re¬ 
quests  for  education,  hospitals,  the  United 
Fund,  etc.,  than  they  do  to  cultural  activities; 
and  because  too  few  business  men  realize  the 
importance  of  cultural  activities,  your  selling 
job  is  more  difficult. 

Another  difficulty,  particularly  in  smaller 
communities,  is  that  today  so  many  business 
enterprises  are  branches  of  big  companies 
with  headquarters  in  another  city.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  too  many  of  such  corporations  make 
their  major  donations  in  the  community  in 
which  their  home  office  is  located,  and  ne^ect 
the  fact  that  the  cities  in  which  they  have 
branches  require  assistance  also.  In  such 
cases  you  have  an  even  more  difficult  selling 
job  to  do  in  convincing  home  office  manage¬ 
ment  that  part  of  their  support  belongs  to 
your  city  if  they  expect  the  branch  in  your 
locality  to  produce  its  full  share. 

Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  all  cor¬ 
porations.  There  are  many  enlightened  <mes, 
such  as  Ford,  who  have  established  a  founda¬ 
tion  that  spreads  its  contributions  throughout 
the  country. 

Most  department  store  organizations  are 
among  the  leaders  in  this  respect  because 
they  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  all 
enterprises  to  appi'eciate  the  value  of  cus¬ 
tomer  good  will  in  supporting  worthy  cultiiral 
and  charitable  organizations  in  their  com- 
mimities. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  all  in  St.  Louis  today, 
and  St.  Louis  is  my  home  and  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  firm  I  head.  I’d  like,  to  take  a  few 
minutes  just  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Famous-Barr,  oiu*  St.  Louis  store,  as  a 
working  example  of  how  business  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  arts. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  of  St.  Louis,  the 
second  oldest  in  the  nation,  has  benefited  over 
the  years  through  our  store’s  support  which 
has  taken  many  forms,  from  direct  contribu¬ 
tions  to  sponsorship  of  benefits.  Both  Mr. 
Stanley  J.  Goodman,  President  of  Famous- 
Barr,  and  I  have  worked  hard  for  the  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the 
Music  Committee  for  the  last  five  years. 

We  have  also  been  very  active  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Little  Symphony  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  its  growth.  This  organi¬ 
zation  keeps  Symphony  music  in  St  Louis 
throughout  the  sununer  months  with  outdoor 
concerts  on  the  Quadrangle  of  Washington 
University.  Many  of  the  regular  Sym{^ony 
musicians  are  members  of  this  orchestra,  and 
Mr.  Goodman  was  president  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  for  several  years,  and  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  at  the  present  time. 

No  one  ever  thinks  of  St  Louis  without 
mentioning  our  great  Mtmicipal  Opera  and  its 


mammoth  hillside  amphitheater  in  Forest 
Park.  This  enterprise  not  only  brings  fine 
music  to  over  a  half-millicm  people  during 
the  course  of  a  St.  Louis  summer,  but  also 
offers  important  employment  to  Symphony 
orchestra  musicians  and  contributes  to  keep¬ 
ing  alive  another  one  of  the  important  Arts 
.  .  .  “The  Living  Theater”. 

Max  Koenigsberg,  the  promotion  manager 
of  our  store  a  number  of  years  ago,  was  one 
of  the  three  original  founders  of  the  Muny 
Opera  in  1919,  and  my  father  was  an  origin^ 
Board  Member,  as  he  still  is  today  along  with 
myself.  This  past  week,  for  the  fifth  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  Famous-Barr  bought  out  the  entire 
performance  of  the  first  Sunday  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  tickets  were  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  our  employees  and  resulted  in  a 
capacity  audience.  Here  again  is  an  example 
of  employee  relation  at  work  to  the  benefit 
of  the  arts. 

Similar  support  of  business  organizations 
have  benefit^  our  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  series  of  Industrial  Concerts. 

For  many  years  Famous-Barr  has  held  an 
Annual  Chili’en’s  Art  Bazaar  in  its  down¬ 
town  store  to  foster  art  in  grade  schools.  The 
public,  private  and  parochial  schools  all  join 
in  the  project,  and  the  accomplishments  have 
been  remarkable. 

Famous-Barr  also  sponsors  a  Bal  Masque 
every  year  at  the  City  Art  Museum,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  have  been  responsible  for 
many  important  additiems  to  the  Museum’s 
permanent  coUections. 

Our  store  also  maintains  a  Children’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Program  at  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society,  where  school  children  attend  classes 
as  a  field  project  and  learn  of  their  American 
heritage  and  the  culture  of  Missouri’s  early 
settlers. 

For  many  years  we  have  worked  hard  for 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
Project  with  its  inspired  619  foot  stainless 
steel  arch  designed  by  Eero  Saarinen,  which 
will  turn  our  riverfront  into  a  national  shrine. 

Similarly,  we  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of, 
and  sincere  workers  in  such  other  organiza¬ 
tions  as  Downtown  in  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  and 
Civic  I*rogress,  Inc. — both  dedicated  to  up¬ 
lifting  St.  Louis,  making  it  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 

We  have  also  been  active  in  the  area  of 
academic  education,  supporting  both  of  our 
great  universities  ...  St.  Louis  and  Washing- 
t(Mi  ...  in  their  expe^ion  plans.  One  of  the 
most  satisfying  experiences  in  my  life  was  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  funds  for  the  Pope  Pius  XU 
Memorial  Library  at  St.  Louis  University. 
This  library  now  a  reality  contains  not  only 
the  University’s  collection  of  books,  but  also 
houses  the  world’s  only  set  of  microfilms  of 
the  Vatican’s  fabulous  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  Thus,  St.  Louis  is  the  cmly  place  in 
the  world,  outside  the  Vatican,  where  this 
great  storehouse  of  human  knowledge  before 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press  in  1440 
may  be  seen  and  studi^  . . .  certainly  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  making  St.  Louis 
pre-eminent  in  the  literary  arts. 

These  represent  just  a  few  highlights  of 
one  business’  contribution  to  the  cultural  life 
of  the  community  in  which  it  does  business. 
There  are  many  more  of  a  smaller  and  per¬ 
haps  less  important  natiu^.  There  is  a  siinilar 
list  for  the  other  stores  in  our  company,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  department  store 
organizations  such  as  Federated,  Macy’s,  Hud¬ 
son’s,  Sears  and  Rich’s,  and  our  competitors 
in  the  St  Louis  community,  Stix  and  Scruggs. 

Manufactiurers  and  industrial  corporations 
have  also  been  active  in  the  arts,  and  the  list 
is  long  .  .  .  General  Motors,  General  Electric, 
International  Business  Madiines,  H.  J.  Heinz, 
The  Cemtainer  Corporation,  Standard  Oil,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitiun — all  Rowing  tributes  to 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Compoiert*  Luncheon 

"Reel  vs.  Real" 

Chairman:  David  Van  Vactor,  Conductor 
Knoxville  Symphony  Orchestra  (Tenn.) 
Moderator:  Oliver  Daniel,  BMI 
Speakers:  Elliott  Carter,  Composer 
Vladimir  Ussachevsky,  Composer 

In  the  absence  of  Carl  Anton  Wirth,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Rochester  Community  Orches¬ 
tra  (N.  Y.),  composer  David  Van  Vactor 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  annual  composers’ 
luncheon  which  has  become  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  League  national  convention. 

Mr.  Van  Vactor  spoke  of  the  gratifying  na¬ 
tional  growth  of  interest  among  orchestras  in 
commissioning  new  works  and  asked  lunch¬ 
eon  guests  to  state  briefly  their  orchestras’ 
activities  in  encovu'agement  of  new  composi- 
tiems.  Twenty -three  commissions,  prizes,  and 
premieres  for  the  1959-60  and  1960-61  seasons 
were  reported. 

Mr.  Van  Vactor  introduced  Mr.  Carl  Haver- 
lin.  President,  and  Oliver  Daniel,  Director  of 
Contemporary  Music  Projects,  of  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.,  and  ownposers;  Elliott  Carter, 
Benjamin  Cutler,  David  Epstein,  Lukas  Foss, 
Morton  Gould,  Fedor  Kabalin,  Ulysses  Kay, 
Theron  Kirk,  Peter  Mennin,  Miss  June  Sum¬ 
mers,  Vladimir  Ussachevsky,  and  Robert 
Ward. 

Oliver  Daniel  was  moderator  of  the  meeting 
and  introduced  the  guest  speakers — Elliott 
Carter  and  Vladimir  Ussachevsky. 

ELLIO’TT  CARTER: 

Professor  Ussachevsky  and  I  have  been  in¬ 
vited  here  to  talk  about  electronic  music.  As 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  take  this 
up  with  considerable  relief,  since,  imlike  the 
subject  of  my  own  music  which  I  am  usually 
asked  to  talk  about,  I  am  not  personally  in¬ 
volved  and  I  do  not  feel  the  unpleasant  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  trying  to  convince  others  of 

Business  and  Industrial  Support — 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
business’  appreciation  of  the  subtle  but  very 
real  connection  between  culture  and  good 
business. 

So,  today,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century,  we  find  that,  as  recently 
stated  in  Readers  Digest,  business  has,  in 
fact,  become  the  prime  patron  of  the  Arts. 
Through  this  support,  the  arts  have  gained 
new  respect  and  are  playing  an  ever  in¬ 
creasingly  vital  role  in  the  lives  of  Americans. 

Whenever  business  makes  it  possible  to 
expose  a  fine  picture,  an  inspiring  piece  of 
music,  a  perfect  example  of  architectural 
beauty,  an  exquisitely  designed  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  or  china,  anything  at  all  within  the 
realm  of  the  Aite  to  the  public — business  is 
furthering  the  cause  of  Culture. 

Of  course,  everybody  does  not,  and  never 
wUl,  like  everything  to  which  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  just  because  someone  has  said  “This  is 
good.”  ’That  is  impossible,  and  furthermore, 
it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable,  but  through 
the  presentation  of  works  of  merit  imder 
knowledgable  sponsorship,  our  fellow  citizens 
are  surely,  if  sometimes  slowly,  becoming 
judges  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  spurious, 
phony,  and  ignoble. 

We  in  business  look  to  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence.  As  businesses  in  all  fields  devote 
more  and  more  efforts  to  raising  cultiual 
standards  ...  as  city,  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  join  in  recognizing  and  supporting 
the  movement,  we  see  our  cities  and  towns 
and  the  people  living  in  them  soaring  to  new 
heists  of  achievement,  fiuteer  dem<xistrating 
to  the  millions  throu^out  the  world  strug¬ 
gling  for  freedom  and  cultural  advanennent 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 


Composer  Vladimir 
Ussachevsky  (left) 
emphasizing  a  point 
for  Composers  Qliott 
Carter  and  David 
Van  Vactor  and  BMI 
President,  Carl  Ha- 
verlin. 


something  I  believe  in — not  by  listening  to  the 
works  under  the  conditions  for  which  they 
were  intended — but  by  talk  and  short  exam¬ 
ples.  Even  in  Professor  Ussachevsky’s  part  of 
this  talk,  the  typical  fragmentary  examples 
common  to  lectures  (Mi  music  will,  I  am  sure, 
falsify  the  real  intentions  of  their  composer. 
The  one  thing  a  work  of  music  suffers  from 
the  most  is  fragmentary  consideration  and  it 
behooves  us  as  musicians  to  deal  with  com¬ 
plete  compositions  very  seriously,  for  they  are 
fundamental  to  the  entire  profession.  A  triv¬ 
ial  treatment  of  these,  a  talk  by  the  composer, 
by  an  electronic  expert,  or  by  some  other 
interested  party  can  never  be  as  informative 
as  the  work  itself  and  may  even  be  very  mis¬ 
leading. 

It  is  obvious  why  (impositions  are  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  profession,  for  it  is  these  col¬ 
lections  of  dots,  lines,  Italian  words  and  met¬ 
ronome  markings  that  are  signals  to  perform¬ 
ers  that  tell  them  how  to  play  in  a  way  that  is 
likely  to  give  <x>ntinuing  satisfaction  and  allow 
for  commanding  performances.  They  furnish 
work-programs  for  these  performers,  for  or- 
(diestras,  copyists,  engravers,  recording  engi¬ 
neers;  they  lead  instrument  makers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  instruments,  to  make  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  management  operations  involved 
potentially  profitable,  and,  finally,  cause  con¬ 
cert  halls  and  opera  houses  to  be  built  so  that 
the  public  can  hear  them  under  acoustically 
flattering  circumstances  (we  hope). 

Yet  texlay  it  seems  more  attention,  publicity, 
and  expenditure  has  been  lavish^  on  the 
building  of  larger  halls  and  opera  houses  than 
on  the  building  up  of  the  repertory  of  works 
to  be  played  in  them.  Save  Carnegie  Hall 
was  a  cause  celebre;  to  have  made  more  of  an 
effort  to  save  Bartok  would  have  been  more 
to  the  point.  For,  if  more  attenti(Mi  is  not  paid 
as  to  how  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  good 
(X)mposers  writing  for  orchestra,  more  and 
more  will  turn  to  chamber  music  and  elec¬ 
tronic  music  as  they  are  even  now.  For  com¬ 
positions  are  not  merely  fundamental  to  the 
profession,  they  are  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  change,  since  they  not  only  express 
the  composer’s  interests  and  aspirations,  but 
also  his  reactions  to  the  s(x:iety  and  profes¬ 
sion  about  him,  and  by  creating  new  reper¬ 
tories  bring  new  instruments  and  new  C(xn- 
binations  into  acceptance  and  by  neglecting 
old  (XMnbinations  cause  their  de(dine. 

For  new  instnunents  like  this  ele(teonic  one 
have  always  been  making  their  appearance. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  designed  to  extend 
the  range  of  qualities,  to  in(U'ease  the  smsitiv- 
ity,  volume,  or  dexterity  of  previous  ones  and 
s(Mnetimes  new  instruments  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  give  tonal  expression  to  ideas  that 
(xunposers  were  not  able  to  produce  on  those 
already  existing.  ’ITie  piano  is  an  example  of 
this  as  is  the  one  we  are  (xuisidering,  whi(di 


has  something  of  all  the  above  reasons^0l 
existing  for,  as  you  know,  music,  since  before 
the  time  of  Berlioz,  has  been  reaching  out  in 
one  of  its  bran(dies  toward  new  sonorities  and 
new  tone-colors  with  ever-increasing  interest. 
Debussy,  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  am(Mig  oth¬ 
ers  searched  for  sonorities  that  would  throw 
the  character  of  each  of  their  works  into  high 
relief.  And  now  we  have  this  machine  that 
can  produce  any  (»nceivable  sound  or  com¬ 
bination  of  sounds — even  though  mechanically 
— and  this  prospect  is  naturally  very  exciting 
to  many  a  (x>ntemporary.  It  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  most  of  our  more  adventurous 
young  composers  consider  this  mediiun  quite 
seriously.  Yet,  to  their  (n'edit,  they  are  not 
much  concerned  with  the  sp(x>ky  eerie  whis¬ 
tlings  that  have  furnished  tension  to  science 
fiction  movies,  but  to  the  compositional  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  For  (»rtainly  there  can  be  no 
limit  to  the  tricks  and  novelties  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  can  pr(xluce,  but  anyone  taking  thought 
realizes  at  once  how  quickly  these  be(x>me 
silly  and  tedious,  and  as  hackneyed  as^^ 
trick  of  playing  the  violin  upside  down. 
tricks  do  attract  momentary  attention,  as 
Clement  did  with  his  upside-down  violin 
playing,  this  performer  is  still  remembered  for 
(Mie  program  on  whi(di  he  did  his  usual  stunt 
and  also  gave  the  first  performance  of  an  al¬ 
most  impossibly  hard  violin  concerto,  the  (Mie 
Beethoven  had  written  for  him.  It  is  this 
score  that  Franz  Clement  t(X)k  such  pains  to 
help  Beethoven  alter  so  as  to  be  most  effective 
for  the  solo  instrument  that  has  stimulated  so 
many  violinists  to  conquer  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  their  instrument  and  helped  the 
public  to  value  our  profession  after  all  the 
antics,  publicity  stunts  were  forgotten. 

No  matter  how  you  (x>nsider  this  profes¬ 
sion,  you  always  come  back  (and  certainly  if 
you  are  a  composer)  to  the  question  of  (im¬ 
positions — what  the  nature  of  these  is,  what 
steps  (in  be  taken  to  insure  the  pr(xiucti(Mi  of 
new  g(x>d  works  to  supplant  those  that  fall  out 
of  the  repertory?  One  year  the  works  of  Saint 
Saens  fade  away,  another  year  those  of  Si¬ 
belius,  now  maybe  it  is  the  turn  of  Weber  or 
Mendelssohn.  In  order  to  keep  this  repertory 
from  shrinking  to  a  few  over-worked  pieces, 
(Mie  would  have  thought  that  drastic  steps 
would  be  taken  to  find  replacanents.  Yet 
what  has  been  done  seems  ineffectual.  The 
durable  orchestral  repertory  has  diminished 
in  America  during  the  twentieth  centiu'y  and 
the  treatment  most  important  contemporary 
c(Mnposers  have  re(iived,  even  when  they 
have  written  outstanding  orchestral  works, 
does  not  encourage  them  to  keep  writing  for 
this  group.  Whether  the  (XMisequent  impov¬ 
erishment  of  the  repertory  will  not  reduce  the 
orchestras  first  to  being  museums  of  a  limited 
segmmt  of  musical  history  and  finally  to  clos- 
(C(Mitinued  on  Page  9) 
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"Reel  vs.  Reol" — Elliott  Carter 

(Continued  frwn  Page  8) 

ing  shop  for  lack  of  new  nourishment  is  open 
to  question. 

There  are  three  important  features  that 
electronic  music  offers  which  orchestras  must 
compensate  for  if  our  newer  composers  are  to 
remain  interested  in  this  traditional  way  of 
music-making.  The  first  is  that  electronic 
music  does  away  with  the  intermediary  of  the 
performer.  In  so  doing,  it  allows  boundless 
technical  and  imaginative  freedom  and  elimi¬ 
nates  a  very  costly  element  in  music-making. 
The  constantly  rising  cost  of  orchestral  re¬ 
hearsals  has  already  seriously  hampered  ad¬ 
venturous  or  experimental  efforts  and  makes 
orchestral  composers  play  safer  and  safer  to¬ 
day.  The  electronic  medium  has  appeared 
opportvmely  to  satisfy  the  adventurous  who 
only  need  a  fellowship  to  be  able  to  spend  the 
time  to  develop  their  ideas  concretely  and  do 
not  need  the  vast  sums  necessary  to  work  out 
new  problems  at  orchestral  rehearsals. 
^Apecond  feature  is  that  the  electrcxiic  com- 
1^^'  can  deal  with  the  actual  sound  of  his 
composition  as  he  thinks  of  it  and  can  develcm 
as  a  composer  always  in  direct  ccmtact  with 
the  world  of  sound.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
severe  problems  for  orchestral  composers  of 
any  adventurous  bent  is  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
ce^ingly  subtle  and  complex  medium  that 
the  orchestra  has  become  in  any  fresh  way. 
To  have  a  profitable  experience  from  his  own 
orchestral  works,  to  correct  the  details  so  that 
the  score  is  relatively  fool-proof  and  comes 
out  exactly  as  he  has  imagined  it,  the  com¬ 
poser  has  to  hear  many  different  carefully 
prepared  performances  with  different  orches¬ 
tras  and  under  many  different  acoustical  con- 
diticHis.  Orchestras,  maybe  unfortimately,  are 
not  machines  and  a  score  is  for  live  musicians 
to  play  and  no  matter  how  skilled  a  c(»nposer 
is,  no  matter  how  clearly  he  hears  his  music 
in  his  head,  it  still  has  to  be  written  down  so 
that  performers  will  play  it  in  a  way  that  will 
produce  the  effect  he  wants.  We  occasionally 
hear  orchestral  performances  of  music  not 

•assimilated  by  the  conductors  and  play- 
lat  also  have  not  been  put  into  proper 
[ig  shape  by  the  composer.  Often  ^is 
could  be  vastly  improved  with  a  little  effort. 
You  all  know  of  the  twenty  or  more  different 
engraved  orchestral  scores  of  La  Tosca  that 
Puccini  rewrote  over  and  over  again  after  the 
experiences  of  its  numerous  performances  and 
of  the  innumerable  changes  that  such  skilled 
composers  as  Mahler  and  Debussy  constantly 
made  in  their  scores.  When  composers  cannot 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  testing  of  their  scores,  it  is  doubtfvil  if 
they  will  dare  to  do  anything  but  the  stand¬ 
ard  routines,  the  very  thought  of  which  most 
serious  composers  have  tried  to  avoid  as  a 
sign  of  atr^hy.  Composers  can  gain  much 
more  experience  in  ch^ber  music  and  elec¬ 
tronic  music  than  they  can  in  orchestral  music 
these  days. 

The  third  feature  of  electronic  music  is  that 
of  public  acceptance.  Here  we  come  to  the 
division  between  the  public  for  recorded 
music  and  the  concert -going  public  and  the 
difference  in  their  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  new  music.  It  is  a  difference  that  students 
complain  about  bitterly.  For  they  avidly 
study  recordings  and  scores  of  important 
works  of  contemporary  music,  learn  to  love 
and  respect  them  and,  as  sludv''nts  do,  base 
their  works  on  them.  However,  when  they  are 
played  by  our  orchestras,  they  find  a  per¬ 
plexed  group  of  musicians  and  public  since 
the  works  known  to  the  composer.^  are  un¬ 
known  to  this  part  of  the  musical  world. 
Sometimes  the  younf'  man  is  hailed  as  original 
when  he  himself  knows  that  his  own  music  is 
derived  frwn  well-known  sources,  or  con¬ 
demned  as  vuuntelligible  when  he  is  doing 
something  that  has  been  done  for  the  past 
thirty  or  fo^  years  by  many  composers. 
Such  experiences  are  frustrating  indeed. 


especially  if  the  composer  is  aware  that  he 
has  something  new  and  important  to  say  and 
realizes  that  this,  which  may  have  cost  him  a 
lot  of  effort,  has  completely  escaped  everyone 
concerned  through  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
field.  The  fact  that  our  orchestras  have  not 
made  their  public  familiar  with  the  important 
contemporary  works,  but  have  discharged 
what  little  responsibility  they  feel  by  playing 
new  pieces  for  other  than  their  intrinsic  musi¬ 
cal  merits  makes  a  performance  in  front  of 
such  an  ill-prepared  audience  unrewarding 
in  terms  of  public  or  critical  approval.  When 
a  composer’s  work  is  recorded,  it  usually  re¬ 
ceives  far  more  intelligent  consideration  and 
reaches  an  audience  that  has  developed  ap¬ 
preciation  and  discrimination  by  contact  with 
the  important  new  works.  Therefore,  when  a 
musical  instrument  appeared  designed  to  deal 
with  recorded  sound  directly  and  to  by-pass 
the  concert  audience  with  its  old-fashioned 
tastes,  young  composers  found  this  an  added 
attraction. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  been  talking  about  the 
advantages  of  electronic  music  in  an  ideal 
sort  of  way.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  spin  fantasies 
about  our  profession  and  to  imagine  all  sorts 
of  vain  things,  but  it  is  the  reducing  of  these 
ideas  to  concrete  pieces  of  music  of  enduring 
interest,  such  as  the  profession  lives  by  and 
which  in  turn  the  public  enjoys,  that  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  it  is  not  so  easy. 

As  I  have  tried  to  show,  it  is  not  merely  the 
effort  of  the  composer  that  is  involved,  but  it 
is  also  part  of  the  effort  of  the  musical  society 
he  lives  in.  We  know  that  our  repertory  was 
developed  under  the  most  sophisticated  of 
musical  conditions.  The  musical  education 
and  tastes  of  the  small  group  of  aristocrats 
and  wealthy  bourgeois  that  nurtured  it  has 
left  its  mark  on  all  the  works.  These  great 
works  have  set  a  standard  of  ‘seriousness’ 
even  on  this  music’s  most  light-hearted  mo¬ 
ments.  Without  this  standard,  our  profession 
could  not  continue  but  would  lose  itself  in  the 
wider  world  of  semi-classical  and  popular 


music,  each  quite  different  in  aim  and  having 
a  perfectly  good  reason  for  existence.  Serious 
music  is  to  be  listened  to  attentively.  Its 
qualities  have  always  been  difficult  for  the 
beginner  to  grasp.  Yet  as  a  reward  for  the 
effort  of  being  perceptive,  listeners  are  givrai 
wonderfully  beautiful  experiences  about  the 
passing  of  time,  very  real  to  us  as  humans,  but 
impossible  to  translate  into  words.  With  such 
a  roecial  kind  of  communication,  one  cannot 
trifle  too  much  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  a  composer  to  change  from  one  medium  to 
another  very  unlike  it.  For  some  of  us  ac¬ 
customed  to  traditional  instruments,  elec¬ 
tronic  music,  while  filled  with  an  infinite  ar¬ 
ray  of  possibilities,  seems  to  be  in  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  stage  and  the  raw  materials  must  be 
brought  into  order  before  anything  but  crude 
communicaticMi  is  possible. 

Since  I  am  talking  to  musicians  primarily 
concerned  with  orchestras.  I  would  like  to 
return  to  the  question  of  the  experience  and 
knowledge  it  takes  to  write  for  this  ccxnbina- 
tion.  Not  only  are  these  hard  to  acquire,  as 
you  know,  but  also  the  cumbersomeness  of 
writing  a  score  and  of  checking  the  parts  is 
an  unbelievable  amount  of  work.  I  do  not 
wish  to  complain  about  the  fact  that  the  copy¬ 
ist  of  an  orchestral  score  sometimes  gets  more 
per  page  than  its  composer  does  from  a  com¬ 
mission,  but  the  very  great  effort  this  kind  of 
composition  entails  makes  any  composer  think 
twice  before  he  undertakes  it.  For  not  only  is 
there  the  physical  effort,  but  the  imaginative 
effort  of  planning,  of  working  out  all  the  de¬ 
tails  which  takes  a  lot  of  skill  and  concentra¬ 
tion. 

Yet  composers  are  often  treated  as  if  the 
orchestras  were  doing  them  a  favor  by  playing 
their  works.  Before  the  orchestra  came  the 
composition,  and  before  the  opera  house  came 
the  opera,  and  before  the  concert  hall  came 
the  quiet  patient  little  man  with  pen  in  hand 
writing  notes  that  would  give  reason  for  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


AT  THE  COMPOSERS  LUKCHEON: 


Clockwise  around  the  table  starting  at  far  left:  Composer  Robert  Ward;  Omaha  Symphony 
President  Kermit  Hansen,  Mrs.  Hansen,  Fresno  Philharmonic  Conductor  Paul  Vermel,  City 
Symphony  of  New  York  Conductor  Franz  Bibo,  Composers  Peter  Menin,  Lukas  Foas,  June 
Summers. 
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"Reel  vs.  Real" — Elliott  Carter 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

One  is  always  surprised  that  orchestras  can 
treat  compositions  so  cavalierly,  as  if  there 
were  a  wealth  of  good  ones.  After  all,  one 
way  to  make  an  audience  dislike  emy  kind  of 
music  is  to  perform  poorly  chosen,  artistically 
weak  examples  of  it.  No  period,  not  even  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  would 
survive  this  treatment. 

If  the  need  for  good,  durable,  new  Ameri¬ 
can  works  is  as  great  as  we  sometimes  hear 
then  drastic  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  develop 
a  situation  in  which  they  can  grow  and 
prosper.  A  real  interested  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
tual  works  of  high  quality  which  set  the 
standard  has  to  be  encouraged.  These  have  to 
be  chosen  carefully  by  the  profession  and  the 
critics.  The  audience  has  to  be  familiarized 
with  them  and  learn  to  appreciate  their  quali¬ 
ties.  Without  a  development  of  respect,  taste, 
and  appreciation  for  individual  works,  the 
wholes^e  playing  of  American  orchestral 
music  becomes  a  philanthropic  project,  tacitly 
implying  the  belief  that  American  music  will 
always  be  poor,  but  that  it  is  a  worthy  act  to 
help  the  poor. 

VLADIMIR  USSACHEVSKY: 

If,  Cxod  forbid,  a  learned  critic  or  a  musico¬ 
logist  of  the  year  2(X)1  finds  sufficient  ac¬ 
cumulated  evidence  to  write  a  book  on  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Orchestral  Music  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  I  venture  an  opinion  that 
electronic  music  will  not  be  cit^  as  the 
prime  cause  of  the  catastr(^he. 

Neither  do  I  expect  ever  to  find  a  disc  or  a 
tape  of  electronic  music  offered  as  a  plastic 
lure  inside  an  oversize  box  of  com  flakes, 
though  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Beethoven’s 
Fifth,  Schubert’s  Unfinished,  or  the  Schere- 
zade  will  not  suffer  such  a  fate  if  the  super¬ 
markets  continue  to  expand  their  cultural 
influence.  I  do  fear  that  before  too  long  elec¬ 
tronic  jazz  will  be  added  to  the  discomforts  of 
the  juke-box  and  that  a  good  deal  of  elec¬ 
tronic  nonsense  parading  as  electronic  music 
will  be  offered  to  the  uninformed. 

These  possibilities  all  have  stHnething  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  development,  influ¬ 
ence,  and  survival  of  electronic  music  as  a 
branch  of  serious  musical  art. 

The  time  which  I  have  for  this  presentation 
does  not  allow  me  to  engage  in  polemics  on 
whether  electronic  music  is  a  branch  of  seri¬ 
ous  musical  art  or,  as  some  would  like  to 
assert,  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
music  at  all.  In  common  with  a  good  deal  of 
contemporary  music,  electronic  music  already 
appears  to  have  been  immunized  by  repeated 
injections  of  that  critical  judgment  which  is 
firmly  rooted  in  cultivated  ignorance  and 
practiced  by  a  few  old  hands.  This  alone  as¬ 
sures  it  a  place  in  the  next  edition  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Slonimsky’s  dictionary  of  musical 
invectives.  But  much  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  attracting  the  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  of  young  composers  everywhere  in  the 
world,  and  that  its  appearance  on  the  musical 
scene  is  not  accidental  but  constitutes  a  cer¬ 
tain  answer  to  the  crisis  which  contemporary 
music  is  experiencing. 

The  following  points,  in  my  opinion,  may 
help  to  clarify  the  raison  d’etre  of  electronic 
music.  At  the  end  I  shall  play  a  few  brief 
illustrations  to  establish  aural  connection 
with  the  present  arguments. 

Does  electronic  music  represent  ‘mechani¬ 
zation  of  an  art’?  Nonsense!  The  combination 
of  machines  which  are  used  to  produce  elec¬ 
tronic  music  simply  constitutes  a  new  instru¬ 
ment.  The  technique  acquired  to  manipulate 
veu'ious  parts  of  this  instrument  is  bent  to¬ 
ward  m^ing  the  precise  machines  serve  the 
imaginaticm  in  the  most  exciting  way  possi¬ 
ble.  The  reward  is  a  chance  to  exercise  with 
greatly  increased  sensitivity  direct  control 
over  file  sound  material  from  its  raw  stage  to 
finished  form.  Yet,  let  no  one  think  that  ma¬ 


Composers,  snatched  from  their  luncheon  for  a  picture,  apparently  would  have  preferred  the 
luncheon— even  the  stuffed  tomato  menu.  (L.  to  R.)  Holden  Matthews,  David  Van  Vactor, 
Lukas  Foss,  Vladimir  Ussachevsky,  Elliott  Carter,  Peter  Mennin,  Ulysses  Kay,  Morton  Gould. 


chines  make  simpler  the  task  of  producing  a 
composition.  They  do  not  unless  one  is  will¬ 
ing  to  settle  for  cliches  and  entrust  com¬ 
pletely  to  chance  the  selection  of  soimd  ma¬ 
terial  and  all  structmal  organization. 

The  task  cannot  be  anything  but  more  com¬ 
plex  since,  I  repeat,  electronic  music  repre¬ 
sents  further  development  into  sensitivity, 
and  a  lesser  rather  than  a  greater  tendency 
toward  creative  mechanization. 

What  is  the  optimum  way  in  which  elec¬ 
tronic  music  can  be  developed?  Of  course,  it 
must  derive  from  a  background  of  musical 
ideas.  Subtleties  of  rhythm  and  timbre  must 
be  handled  with  the  utmost  sophistication. 
Compositions  so  carefully  nurtur^  will  cer¬ 
tainly  require  a  high  degree  of  sophistication 
from  listeners. 

Undeniably  a  strong  temptation,  and  by  no 
means  sinful,  is  to  make  use  of  bizarre  juxta¬ 
positions,  dramatic  outbursts  and  out-of-this- 
world  sounds  which  can  be  created  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  The  purists  raise  the  cry  that 
such  doings  remove  electronic  music  from 
the  realm  of  pure  music.  My  answer  to  this 
is:  Let  any  ten  persons  agree  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  ‘pure  music’  or  even  just  ‘music’. 
If  we  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  ait — an  art  which  has  surviv^  every 
instrumental  innovation  and  bizarre  use 
thereof  by  composers — let  us  then  hope  that 
it  may  not  lose  its  vitality  through  loss  of 
opportunity  for  metamorphosis  or  through 
the  dulling  influence  of  those  people  more 
concerned  to  propagate  a  cult  for  Bruckner 
than  to  give  a  hearing  to  a  new  composer. 

I  emphatically  believe  that  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  tasks  facing  electronic  music  is  to 
extract  the  musical  potential  from  the  wide 
variety  of  sound  materials  which  are  mostly 
non-insti'umental  and  non-musical  in  origin. 
The  range  and  vastness  of  these  resources  in¬ 
crease  die  composer’s  responsibility  to  or¬ 
ganize  his  composition  especially  aJong  ab¬ 
stract  lines.  Novelty  of  sound  is  transitory.  To 
create  electronic  music  requires  not  less  but 
rather  more  musical  training,  plus  some 
extra-musical  knowledge  as  well.  Thus  the 
optimum  way  of  developing  electronic  music 
depends  upon  familiar  prerequisites;  the 
imagination  and  skill  of  the  composer,  avail¬ 


ability  of  proper  tools  (in  this  case,  electronic 
tools),  and  of  proper  performing  conditions. 

What  are  these  proper  performing  condi¬ 
tions?  (Dne  is  inclined  to  doubt  that  a  concert 
hall  is  the  ideal  place,  except  when  electronic 
music  forms  a  part  of  an  orchestral  composi¬ 
tion.  A  few  special  halls  with  multiple  loud¬ 
speaker  systems  will  undoubtedly  get  con¬ 
structed  adjacent  to  the  centers  of  electronic 
music.  But  the  general  audience  must  be 
reached  through  records,  tapes,  and,  p>erl^K, 
radio  and  television.  EUectronic  music 
viously  cannot  offer  the  visual  excitement 
which  so  enriches  orchestral  performances. 
But  it  will  probably  stimulate  a  good  deal  of 
thinking  about  how  sound  can  move  around 
and  above  the  audience  as  an  intentional 
compositional  design. 

Are  there  other  important  areas  of  differ¬ 
ence  or  possible  competition  between  orches¬ 
tral  and  electronic  music?  I  venture  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  competition  may  come  from  the 
defection  of  young  composers  to  create  a  new 
orchestral  repertory.  Clearly,  the  way  to 
combat  this  possibility  is  to  give  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  carefully  rehearsed  perform¬ 
ances  of  new  music — irrespective  of  its  dif¬ 
ficulty. 


(L.  to  R.)  Karl  Bauer,  Associated  Music 
Publishers;  Composer  Lukas  Foss  and  Omaha 
Symphony  Conductor  Joseph  Levine  appar¬ 
ently  congratulating  each  other. 
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Convention  General  Session 

School  System  Cooperation 
With  Symphony  Orchestras 

Chairman:  George  Keebler,  President,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Symphony 

Speakers:  B.  H.  Isaac,  Director,  Music  Edu¬ 
cation,  Kirkwood  Public  Schools,  Mo.;  Miss 
Carolyn  Day,  Music  Supervisor,  Duval 
County  Public  Schools,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
James  Christian  Pfohl,  Conductor,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Symphony. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Isaac,  Director  of  Music  E^lucation 
in  the  Kirkwood  (Mo.)  Public  Schools,  stated 
that  Kirkwood  is  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  downtown.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  students  in  the  Kirkwood  schools 
had  attended  the  regular  children’s  concerts 
b^^e  St.  Louis  Symphony  in  downtown  St. 

with  approximately  600-800  Kirkwood 
OTiaren  attending  each  concert  Buses  were 
chartered  for  these  trips,  but  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  this  system  lay  in  the  amount  of  time 
the  students  were  away  from  schools  and  in 
the  increasing  cost  of  public  transportation. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  or¬ 
chestra  go  directly  to  Kirkwood,  where  it  now 
gives  six  concerts  annually,  three  for  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  (4th,  5th  and  6th)  and  three 
for  high  schools  (7th  through  12th  grades). 
All  concerts  are  now  sold  out,  the  children 
paying  $1.00  for  each  program  attended.  In 
addition  to  the  greatly  increased  attendance 
and  interest  in  the  concerts,  children  attend¬ 
ing  the  concerts  are  away  from  their  classes 
only  one  hour,  in  contrast  to  the  four  hours 
it  formerly  took  for  the  roundtrip  to  St. 
Louis.  Tickets  are  sold  by  the  classroom 

«ers,  and  the  concerts  are  given  on  school 
Advance  program  information  and 
materials  are  distributed  to  the  school 
rooms  well  in  advance  of  each  concert.  Only 
limitations  of  auditorium  space  prevent  third 
grade-and-under  classes  from  attending. 

Miss  Carolyn  Day,  Music  Supervisor  for 
the  Duval  County  (Fla.)  Public  Schools,  and 
Dr.  James  Christian  Pfohl,  conductor  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Symphony  Orchestra, 
were  introduced.  They  discussed  the  rapidly 
developing  program  of  chUdren’s  concerts  in 
the  Jacksonville  area,  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  close  cooperation  between  the  sym¬ 
phony,  the  school  systems,  and  the  Jimior 
League  of  Jacksonville. 

Concerts  which  formerly  were  given  on 
Saturday  are  now  given  on  weekday  school 
time,  and  in  addition  to  the  live  concerts  at 
the  Jacksonville  Armory,  the  4th,  5th  and  6th 
grade  children  are  treated  to  thirteen  televi¬ 
sion  programs  presented  annually  over  the 
city  educational  TV  station  and  financed  by 
the  Junior  League.  These  concerts  are  re¬ 
quired  viewing  for  the  students,  and  over 
42,000  children  see  each  program.  Attendance 
at  the  live  concerts  presented  in  the  armory 
has  increased,  and  Miss  Day  said  that  the 
interest  generated  by  the  TV  programs  was 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  this  attendance 
growth.  A  fuiiher  aspect  of  symphony -school 
system  cooperation  in  Jacksonville  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  concerts  given  in  the  schools  by 
sixteen  members  of  the  orchestra. 


Orchestra  Managers' 
Luncheon 

Managerial  backgrounds,  musical  interests 
and  other  insights  into  the  profession  of  sym- 
phemy  management  were  revealed  at  the 
Managers'  Luncheon  under  the  chairmanship 
of  A.  H.  Miller,  manager  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Symphony  Orchestra.  Nearly  60  at¬ 
tended  the  luncheon  including  approximately 
45  managers. 

In  place  of  a  featured  speaker.  Chairman 
Miller  asked  all  the  managers  present  to  give 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  themselves. 
A  number  of  interesting  facts  were  revealed. 

Of  the  forty-five  reporting  their  capsule 
biographies,  only  four  claimed  no  musical 
training  whatsoever.  The  others  reported 
either  professional  or  amateur  performing  ex¬ 
periences,  and  ail  orchestral  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  were  represented.  There  were  also 
several  pianists,  a  clarinetist,  a  trumpeter, 
and  at  least  two  professional  singers. 

Fifteen  of  those  present  had  participated  as 
students  in  one  or  more  sessions  of  the  League 
Management  Corirse. 

The  majority  of  the  men  reported  a  period 
of  service  in  the  armed  forces  and  the  back¬ 
grounds  from  which  they  entered  the  sym¬ 
phonic  field  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
people  reporting.  They  included:  public  school 
music,  banking,  mining,  criminology,  radio 
and  TV,  football  coach,  purchasing  agent.  De¬ 
partment  of  Internal  Revenue,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  graduates,  economics  majors, 
educational  administration,  statistician,  book¬ 
selling,  auditorium  management,  the  law  and 
accounting. 

There  were  eight  women  managers  present 
and  major  symphonies  were  represented  by 
the  managers  of  the  Dallas,  Rochester,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
Atlanta  and  St.  Louis  Symphonies. 


Metropolit'an  Orchestro 
Managers  Negotiate 
Licensing  Agreement 
With  ASCAP 
During  the  Convention 

Astutely  taking  advantage  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Orchestras 
(orchestras  operating  on  annual  budgets 
ranging  from  $100,000  to  $250,0(X))  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ASCAP  entered  into  a  week-long 
series  of  negotiatiems  for  a  new  licensing  fee 
schedule.  Representing  ASCAP  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  Composer  Morton  Gould, 
ASCAP  board  member,  and  Gerald  Deakin, 
Director  of  the  Concert  Division  of  ASCAP. 
Robert  MacIntyre,  Manager  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Symi^cmy,  Henry  Peltier,  Manager  of 
the  Wichita  Symi^umy,  and  Cecil  Slocxim, 
Manager  of  the  Omaha  Symphony,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Metropolitan  Orchestra  Managers. 

Heretofore,  licensing  procedures  have  been 
somewhat  on  a  hit-and-miss  basis — a  circum¬ 
stance  admitted  even  by  ASCAP.  As  a  result 
of  the  conferences  held  during  the  League 
Convention,  the  following  proposal  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
ASCAP:  Metropolitan  Orchestras  will  pay 
licensing  fees  to  ASCAP  in  amounts  equal  the 
first  year  to  4%  of  the  orchestra’s  budget  for 
musicians’  salaries  and  conductors’  fees;  the 
second  year — 5%,  and  in  the  following  two 
successive  years — 6%.  The  fees  shall  be  based 
on  the  preceding  year’s  budget  figures. 

The  schedule  will  resxilt  in  scxnewhat  higher 
fees  than  have  been  paid  previously,  but  the 
Metropolitan  Managers  went  on  record  as 
willing  to  meet  these  fees  as  a  part  of  the 
obligation  of  symphony  orchestras  to  support 
and  encourage  contemporary  composers — an¬ 
other  outgrowth  of  the  constantly  increasing 
cooperation  between  orchestras  and  com¬ 
posers  brought  about  in  some  measure  at  least 
through  joint  work  done  at  the  League  na¬ 
tional  conventions. 


Music  Libraries 

Co-Chairmen:  Theodore  Seder,  Curator 
Edwin  A.  Fleisber,  Music  Collection 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Edwin  L.  Dunham,  Manager 
Music  Library  and  Services 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Edwin  L.  Dunham  and  Theodm-e  A.  Seder 
were  co-chairmen  of  the  meeting  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  sources  and  resources — both 
commercial  and  free — of  orchestra  music.  The 
relative  merits  of  music  purchase  eind  music 
rental  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Seder  spoke  of  the  care  of  music  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  orchestra  renting,  or  borrowing 
parts,  and  he  also  detailed  proper  procedures 
for  listing  parts,  examination  of  their  condi¬ 
tion,  marking,  and  repairing.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  orchestras  to  the  publishers  or 
libraries  lending  the  music  was  underscored, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  all  orches¬ 
tras  appoint  an  experienced  librarian  who 
might  be  trained  at  the  Fleisher  Collection. 

Mr.  Dunham  explained  the  copyright  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  performing  organizations  and 
answered  several  questions  from  the  floor. 
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Legal  Documents  and  Tax  Responsibilities 
Of  Symphony  Orchestras 


Chairman;  John  R.  Bullock,  President,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony. 

Speaker:  Carl  H.  Wallace,  Group  Supervisor, 
Field  Audit  Branch,  U.  S.  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service. 

Professional  advice  in  connection  with  tax 
liabilities  and  proper  reporting  for  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  purposes  was  given  to  more  than  40  mem¬ 
bers  of  symphony  boards  by  Carl  H.  Wallace, 
Group  Supervisor,  Field  Audit  Branch,  U.  S. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  at  the  meeting  im- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  John  R.  Bullock, 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

A  picture  of  the  tax  collector  as  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  pubUc  servant  eager  and  willing  to 
advise  representatives  of  non-profit  symphony 
organizations  how  to  protect  themselves  and 
get  the  maximum  benefits  from  their  pref¬ 
erential  tax  status  was  outlined  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  assigned  to  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

“Organizations  such  as  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  after  they  have  properly  qualified,  are 
beneficiaries  of  a  double  deduction  since  they 
themselves  are  exempt  and  individuals,  foun¬ 
dations  and  corporations  are  encouraged  by 
the  Federal  government  to  support  such  ac¬ 
tivity  by  making  contributions  to  such  organi¬ 
zations  deductible  by  the  donor,”  Mr.  Wallace 
said. 

This  constitutes,  indirectly,  a  subsidy,  Mr. 
Wallace  continued,  and  hence  becomes  a  pub¬ 
lic  trust.  Regulations  and  information  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  thus 
serve  in  actuality  to  protect  legally  qualified 
organizations  from  encroachment  by  chiselers 
and  racketeers. 

A  handy  packet  of  sample  forms  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  person  present.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  exemption  application  (1023),  the 
return  of  organization  exempt  from  income 
tax  (990- A),  the  certificate  waiving  exemption 
from  taxes  under  the  federal  insurance  con¬ 
tributions  act  (SS-15),  and  the  list  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  latter  (SS-lSa),  and  finally  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  exemption  from  collection  of 
Federal  tax  on  admissions  (755).  Also  en¬ 
closed  was  Circular  E  known  as  the  Employ¬ 
er’s  Tax  Guide. 

These  materials  were  described  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  as  the  basic  documents  which  should  be 
familiar  to  all  those  charged"  with  the  fiscal 
responsibility  of  operating  non-profit  sym¬ 
phonic  ensembles. 

Elmphatically  stated  by  Mr.  Wallace  was  the 
fact  that  no  organization  has  an  automatic 
exemption  from  Federal  taxation  by  law. 
However,  when  proper  application  with  re¬ 
quired  supporting  documentation  has  been 
presented,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  exempt  status. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wallace  that  any 
non-profit  organization  is  wise  to  include 
among  its  active  directors  an  attorney  or  tax 
expert  who  is  thorou^y  conversant  with 
current  developments  in  tax  law.  Forms  that 


Members  of  Orchestra  Boards:  Seated  L. 
to  R.;  Walter  Sharp,  Board  Member,  Nash¬ 
ville  Symphony;  Lanham  Deal,  Director  of 
Finance,  Dallas  Symphony.  Standing:  John  R. 
Bullock,  President,  Cincinnati  Symphony; 
Robert  H.  Gries,  Board  Member,  Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

seem  complicated  and  onerous  to  the  layman 
are  filled  out  as  a  matter  of  course  by  people 
engaged  in  this  type  of  work.  However,  Mr. 
Wallace  emphasized  that  any  organization  not 
having  such  expert  assistance  should  feel 
free  to  discuss  its  problems  with  the  local 
representatives  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

In  the  coiuse  of  the  discussion  and  in  reply 
to  numerous  questions  asked  by  those  present, 
the  following  information  was  developted: 

On  tax  forms,  symphony  orchestras  fall 
under  the  category  of  “educational  organiza¬ 
tions”. 

A  new  organization  can  obtain  tentative 
determination  of  tax  exempt  status  pending 
the  final  decision,  thus  enabling  it  to  plan 
immediate  fimd  raising  activities. 

All  organizations  paying  wages  or  salaries 
of  $50  or  more  in  any  quarter  are  liable  for 
withholding  required  amounts  from  employe’s 
wages  to  be  applied  to  individual  income  tax. 
There  should  also  be  a  determination  by  each 
organization  as  to  whether  it  is  liable  for 
social  security  and  imemployment  taxes. 

Orchestras  are  liable  for  federal  admission 
tax  on  tickets  unless  they  have  applied  for 
and  received  specific  exemption. 

Each  benefit  or  fund  raising  project  should 
be  protected  by  a  separate  application  for 
admissions  tax  exemption.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  events  (film  openings,  sports 
events)  for  which  the  tax  must  be  charged 
and  collected  even  though  the  proceeds  go 
entirely  to  the  tax-exempt  orchestra. 

Granting  of  permission  under  501  (c)  (3) 
for  an  orchestra  to  receive  tax  deductible 
donations  should  guarantee  automatic  listing 
on  the  Cumulative  List  of  tax  exempt  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  veritable  bible  for  present- 
day  giving. 

Changes  in  organizational  structure  can  lead 
to  loss  of  tax  exempt  status  and  fundamental 
changes  require  new  applications  for  exemp¬ 
tions  in  all  categories. 

Charges  for  benefit  performances  which  in¬ 
clude  a  certain  amoimt  for  the  cost  of  meal 
and  entertainment  (taxable)  may  include  an 
additional  amount  (non-taxable)  in  the  form 
of  a  contribution,  but  this  should  be  cleared 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
ticket  must  show  the  breakdown  for  tax  and 
deduction  purposes. 

Business  firms  may  for  benefit  parties,  ban¬ 
quets,  etc.,  show  contributions  as  legitimate 


business  deductions  rather  than  as  contri¬ 
butions. 

Organizations  may  lose  their  tax  exemptions 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  but  in  this  event  they 
receive  official  notification  of  change  of  status. 

Mr.  Bullock  pointed  out  that  boards  and 
officers  of  symphonies  must  also  acquaint 
themselves  with  applicable  state  and  munici¬ 
pal  laws  and  regulations  regarding  solicita¬ 
tions  for  funds,  admissions  taxes,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  etc. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  in  guiding  the  thinking 
of  corporation  executives  on  business  contri¬ 
butions  was  mentioned. 

In  the  light  of  the  League’s  study  on  “Legal 
Documents”  various  other  points  were  dis¬ 
cussed  including  tactful  removal  of  inactive 
board  members  from  a  working  board  and 
indoctrination  of  board  members  so  that  they 
can  be  effective  leaders  in  the  activities  of 
the  orchestra. 


Convention  General  Session 


Municipal,  County  and 
State  Support  of  the  Arts 

Chairman:  William  C.  Herring,  Manager, 

Atlanta  Symphony 

Speakers:  Richard  H.  Wangerin,  Manager, 

Louisville  Orchestra: 

Donald  Barnette,  Manager,  Toledo  Orches¬ 
tra. 

State  Support 

Richard  Wangerin  discussed  the  new  state 
appropriation  made  by  the  State  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Louisville  Orchestra  in  the  amount  of 
$106,000.00  for  a  two  year  period.  The  money 
was  appropriated  for  a  definite  educational 
program  including  radio  broadcasts  during 
school  time  for  schools  which  could  not  be 
reached  by  orchestra  visits,  and  for  a  film  _to 
be  made  by  the  Orchestra  and  distributed^ 
the  schools  throughout  the  state.  Mr. 
erin  described  the  advance  work  done  with 
members  of  the  state  legislature  prior  to  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  legislation.  Inasmuch  as  the  ap¬ 
propriation  does  not  become  effective  imtil 
the  fall  of  1960,  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the 
project  at  this  time  but  there  are  great  ex¬ 
pectations  that  the  work  will  prove  sufficient¬ 
ly  valuable  that  the  support  for  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  beyond  the  two  year  period. 

City  Support 

Donald  Barnette  discussed  the  $2,500  grant 
made  by  the  City  of  Toledo  to  the  Toledo  Or¬ 
chestra  for  specific  services.  This  is  a  program 
which  is  operative  in  various  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

John  Rosenfield.  Music  Critic  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  was  introduced  to  present  a 
proposal  as  the  result  of  discussions  which 
took  place  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ANTA 
panel  which  selects  eu"tists  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States  cultural  exchanges.  Mr. 
Rosenfield  stated  that  the  figure  used  by  the 
League  to  the  effect  that  funds  totalling  50<l 
per  capita  (corporate  population)  could  be 
raised  by  most  community  orchestras  was 
misinterpreted  in  foreign  coimtries  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  goal  or  a  yardstick  of  U.  S.  sup- 
pK)rt  of  symphony  orchestras. 

Mr.  Rosenfield  stated  that  it  was  the  hope 
of  the  ANTA  panel  that  the  League  would  be 
willing  to  go  on  record  as  recommending  that 
all  orchestras  and  communities  work  toward 
a  goal  of  orchestra  support  totalling  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1.00  per  capita  in  their  respective 
conununities. 

((Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Youth  Orchestras 


Chairman:  William  D.  Savola,  Conductor,  Li¬ 
vonia  Youth  Symphony  Society,  Michigan. 

“The  Fundamental  of  the  Youth  Orchestra” 

“The  philosophy  of  the  youth  orchestra 
movement  must  go  beyond  the  use  of  re- 
edited,  revised,  and  ‘improved’  musical  scores, 
commercial  tripe  and  the  production  of  enter¬ 
tainment  spectacles  of  poor  musical  taste.  We 
are  not  to  “Fiddle-Faddle”  our  way  to  the 
audience  or  enter  the  back  door  to  progress — 
this  being  outright  deceit.  Honesty  and  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  will  give  worth  and 
lasting  values.”  In  such  forthright  and  dedi¬ 
cated  terms  did  Mr.  Savola  open  the  sessions 
on  youth  orchestras. 

Giving  rise  to  a  symphony  orchestra  is  a 
ui^ue  creative  experience,  calling  upon  the 
^^kmics  of  imagination  and  design  and  dedi- 
Sraon  to  purpose  as  well  as  sheer  exhaustion 
of  time  and  physical  effort.  It  is  this  creative 
process,  the  underlying  fimdamental,  the  basis 
for  the  structure  of  an  orchestra,  that  we 
should  consider  here. 

Five  steps  or  points  give  form  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  orchestra: 

1.  The  idea — Just  as  the  commissioned  archi¬ 
tect  begins  his  momunental  structure  with 
an  idea  and  a  life  dream,  so  we  must  be¬ 
gin  with  a  grand  idea,  a  “cloud  seven”  as 
it  were,  a  dedication.  We  must  think  big 
for  we  can  not  afford  to  do  less.  Any 
master  plan  must  include  deliberate  steps 
toward  idealism  and  vision  for  excel¬ 
lence  within  the  scope  of  calculated 
eventuality. 

2.  Support  —  The  architect  can  not  build 

•alone.  Without  adequate  support,  groimd- 
work  had  better  be  delayed.  The  founder 
otf  a  symphony  orchestra  must  know  his 
community,  analyze  its  cultural  position 
and  estimate  its  cultural  potential.  He 
must  carefully  define  all  purposes,  objec¬ 
tives  and  projected  outcomes  in  his  inter¬ 
views  with  prospective  board  members. 
He  must  leave  the  home  or  office  of  these 
candidates  with  a  positive  commitment 
toward  his  idea  and  scope  of  purpose. 

3.  The  organization  meeting — This  all  impor¬ 
tant  meeting  must  be  well  planned,  the 
propositions  vigorously  presented.  The 
architect  will  assume  the  position  of 
chairman  and  advisor.  He  will  quote  ex¬ 
perience,  tactfully  manipulate  and  guide 
the  numerous  opinions  toward  and  within 
the  original  concept. 


Municipal,  County,  State  Support — 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

A  motion  in  favor  of  raising  the  per  capita 
figure  was  made,  seconded  and  passed.  Alan 
Watrous,  Manager  of  the  Dallas  Symphony, 
stated  however  that  this  convention  session 
was  not  an  official  business  meeting  of  the 
League  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
port  the  opinion  of  the  j^oup  to  the  League 
Board  of  Directors,  the  ofncial  governing  body 
of  the  League,  which  had  authority  to  approve 
such  a  resolution.  It  was  agreed  by  the  as¬ 
sembled  group  that  this  was  the  proper 
procedure. 


Before  the  close  of  this  meeting  a  tem¬ 
porary  board  and  officers  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  provisions  made  for  future 
meetings.  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
and  various  responsibilities  delegated.  In¬ 
volve  people  in  work.  Let  them  find  their 
interests.  The  coordination  of  these  in¬ 
terests  and  responsibilities  must  be  a  joint 
effort  of  the  elected  chairman,  assisted  by 
the  architect,  or  as  the  position  has 
evolved,  the  Orchestra  Manager — Musical 
Director. 

4.  Musicians — The  formation  of  an  orchestra 
must  be  immediate  for  this  is  the  means 
and  impetus  for  the  entire  undertaking. 
Here  the  Musical  Director  must  be  in 
complete  charge.  The  scope  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  body,  the  sources  of  personnel,  the 
method  of  recruitment  are  based  upon 
experience  and  fact  “The  Musical  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  performing  personnel  and  the 
selection  of  music  and  standard  of  per¬ 
formance.”  'Riese,  being  personal  con¬ 
cepts,  are  not  to  be  di^urbed.  Clearly 
define  and  establish  these  principles  early 
and  include  this  distinction  in  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

The  orchestra  membership  campaign 
must  be  extensive,  covering  a  wide  geo¬ 
graphical  area.  Being  the  first  item  of 
publicity,  the  campaign  necessitates  the 
distinction  of  quality,  exemplary  of  hi^ 
standards,  organization  and  activity.  Pri¬ 
vate  auditions  are  the  logical  approach  to 
the  selection  of  personnel. 

5.  Music,  our  product — an  association  with 
excellence,  uncompromising  dedication  to 
the  performance  of  great  music  literature 
in  ^e  nuumer  befitting  the  finest  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  orchestral  ensemble;  for 
musicians,  an  opportunity  for  a  unique 
experience  with  excellence.  (May  I  em- 
I^asize  here  the  need  for  the  youth 
orchestra  movement  to  demonstrate  na-w 
tional  leadership  in  music  education.) 

The  philosophy  of  the  youth  orchestra 
movement  must  go  beyond  the  use  oi  re- 
edited,  revised,  and  “improved”  musical 
scores,  commercial  tripe  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  entertainment  spectacles  of  poor 
musical  taste. 

We  must  give  the  patrons  of  music,  an 
opportunity  to  face  the  realism  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  and  its  basic  purpose, 
honest  musical  endeavor  tow2u^  excel¬ 
lence.  We  are  not  to  “Fiddle-Faddle”  our 
way  to  the  audience  or  enter  the  back 
door  to  progress  for  cover,  this  being  out¬ 
right  deceit.  A  filled  auditorium  is  nq 
reason  to  presume  success.  Honesty  and 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  will  give  worth 
and  lasting  values. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  quote  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson  as  he  addressed  the  Seventh 
National  Conference  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO,  “to  offer  that  which 
is  both  valuable  and  honest,  we  must  first 
have  something  honest  and  valuable  to  offer.” 

Mr.  Savola  distributed  sample  copies  of  the 
constitution  of  The  Livonia  Youth  Orchestra 
which  had  been  written  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  League  legal  documents  study. 

A  report  of  the  budget  and  membership  of 
eleven  youth  orchestras  throughout  the  coim- 
try  was  given.  Membership  ranged  from 
forty  to  107  and  budgets  be^m  at  $400  (for 
a  60  member  orchestra)  to  $9,000  for  an 
orchestra  with  104  members. 

Twelve  youth  orchestras  were  represented 
at  the  meeting. 


Convention  General  Session 

Radio,  Television, 

And  the  Arts 

Chairman:  Keith  Martin,  Director 

Roberson  Memorial  Center 
Binghamton,  New  York 

Panel:  Donald  Voorhees,  Conductor,  Allen¬ 
town  Symphony  (Pa.)  and 
Bell  Telephone  Orchestra 
Fritz  Mahler,  Conductor,  Hartford,  Sym¬ 
phony  (Conn.) 

Morton  Gould,  Composer. 

One  of  the  liveliest  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  centered  around  discussion  of  symfdiony 
orchestra  concerts  on  radio  and  television 
with  the  concensus  being  that  the  more-or- 
less  “static”  quality  of  concerts  creates  prob¬ 
lems  in  holding  a  television  audience. 

Mr.  Voorhees  spoke  of  the  astronomical  costs 
of  television  production  and  other  commercial 
cispects  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  Tele¬ 
vision  production  may  cost  twenty -five  times 
as  much  to  produce  as  it  would  to  produce 
the  same  program  for  radio,  he  said,  and  the 
economic  aspects  of  television  concerts  cannot 
be  ignored.  Radio  networks  no  longer  can 
afford  to  maintain  symphony  orchestras,  and 
the  majority  of  radio  broadcast  music  comes 
from  recordings. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  TV  concert 
programming,  Mr.  Voorhees  stated  that  his 
program  presented  many  kinds  of  music  with 
the  basic  requirement  that  all  music  played 
be  the  very  best  in  its  field. 

Commercial  television  makes  more  demands 
on  the  musical  director  than  radio  ever  did, 
he  said,  for  the  public  is  accustomed  to  a 
variety  of  fare  which  constantly  involves  a 
great  deal  of  movement,  action,  even  violence, 
and  rapid  changes  of  locale.  Seated  orchestra 
musicians  playing  a  symphony  concert  can 
hardly  compete  unless  there  is  skillful  and 
expensive  production. 

Mr.  Gould  agreed  that  music  as  an  auditory 
art  is  more  effective  on  radio  because  TV 
symphony  concerts  also  have  to  be  good 
theater.  If  the  income  from  recordings  played 
on  the  air  is  adequate,  this  medium  gives  the 
composer  both  an  income  and  an  audience. 
He  went  on  to  point  out  that  new  works — 
TV  opera,  etc. — are  prohibitively  expensive, 
can  be  presented  only  a  limited  number  of 
times,  and  require  special  techniques  for  pro- 
ducticm.  Television  is  a  good  medium  for 
the  theatrical  arts  but  h^  at  the  present 
time,  a  limited  area  for  symf^ony  ondiestras. 

Mr.  Mahler  strongly  advocated  that  orches¬ 
tra  boards  explore  every  avenue  for  tele- 
visicm  presentation  of  their  concerts  and 
explain^  his  own  activities  in  video  presen¬ 
tation  of  four  full  length  concerts  with  a 
local  sponsor. 

A  lively  debate  on  “to  cut  or  not  to  cut” — 
to  play  a  complete  work  or  parts  of  it— drew 
supporters  on  both  sides  of  &e  question,  and 
Mr.  Voorhees  summed  up  the  matter  by  say¬ 
ing  that  sponsorship  was  the  key  to  the  de¬ 
cision  (Ml  the  part  of  the  musical  director.  If 
a  sponsor  were  willing  to  underwrite  (xsts  for 
forty-five  minutes  of  one  sym{^(Niy  without 
regard  to  listening  ratings,  then  no  problem 
wo^d  exist,  but  to  hold  an  audience  in  fronU 
of  the  television  set,  gcxxl  programming  prac¬ 
tices  would  indicate  that  sh<Mrter  (xxnposi- 
tions  presenting  more  <»lor  and  variety  be 
performed. 
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FIRST  PUBLICATION  OF  DETAILED  PLANS  FOR  BACKSTAGE  AREA  OF 

Philharmonic  Hall  In  Lincoln  Center  for  The  Perh 

Future  Home  of  The  ^ew  York  Philharmonic 
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Performing 


Arts,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
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Arts  Councils 

NEW  TRENDS:  A  BRIEF  EDITORIAL 

Ralph  Burgard.  Executive  Secretary,  St.  Paul 
Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Noteworthy  events  of  the  past  year  in  the 
arts  council  world  include  two  meetings  with 
representatives  from  national  cultural  orgeuii- 
zations  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  first  was 
instigated  by  Charles  Mark  from  Winston- 
Salem  and  the  second  by  Mrs.  Helen  Thomp¬ 
son.  This  marked  one  of  the  first  times  that 
executives  from  national  organizations  in  the 
arts  field  have  met  to  discuss  mutual  prob¬ 
lems,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  informal 
meetings  will  continue  in  the  future. 

The  Canadian  Conference  of  the  Arts  was 
re-organized,  following  the  formation  of  the 
Canadian  Council,  to  directly  serve  com¬ 
munity  arts  councils  in  Canada.  They  are 
planning  an  international  convention  in  the 
spring  of  1961.  Archie  Key  is  representing 
this  group  at  our  present  convention. 

The  Tri-State  Arts  Council  (Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina)  had  a  highly 
successful  convention  in  Charlotte  this  past 
May.  Philip  Hanes  was  elected  president  and 
a  report  of  these  proceedings  already  has  been 
file^ 

The  first  comprehensive  survey  of  arts 
councils,  made  possible  by  a  grant  frran  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  was  completed 
by  Leslie  White  this  past  year.  A  great  deal 
of  helpful  information  is  contain^  therein 
and  we  are  most  grateful  to  Mr.  White,  the 
League,  and  the  Foundation  for  making  pos¬ 
sible  this  compilation. 

A  review  of  arts  council  development  in  the 
past  year  has  led  to  the  following  observa¬ 
tions: 

1.  Arts  councils  are  fulfilling  a  greater  role 
than  ever  before  in  acting  as  a  united  public 
voice.  Vancouver  Arts  Coimcil  was  entirely 
responsible  for  persuading  the  city  to  resume 
plans  for  a  700  seat  theater  to  serve  drama  and 
related  activities.  In  addition,  they  have 
taken  firm  stands  on  such  civic  issues  as 
preserving  open  park  space  in  the  city,  op¬ 
posing  advertising  signs  on  street  furniture 
and  conducting  surveys  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  arts  center  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  British  Columbia. 

It  is  important  that  the  tax  status  of  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  and  the  acctxnpanying 
rules  against  carrying  on  propaganda,  are 
closely  observed  here.  At  the  same  time, 
there  exists  a  wide  latitude  for  a  dedicated 
minority  to  accomplish  great  things  for  art, 
music,  theatre  and  dance. 

2.  The  physical  concept  of  the  arts  working 
together  as  expressed  in  the  construction  of 
cultural  centers  is  gaining  stature. 

3.  If  a  council  is  to  conduct  a  united  cul¬ 
tural  fund  raising  campaign,  an  arts  founda¬ 
tion  which  prohibits  direct  representation 
from  the  groups  on  the  governing  board  may 
assure  the  best  chance  for  success.  To  raise 
large  amounts  of  money,  it  is  essential  that 
the  commimity  leaders  be  represented  on  the 
governing  board.  Unless  a  community  leader 
is  genuinely  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the 
arts,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to 
sit  down  witli  the  representatives  of  the  local 
painters’  association  and  discuss  the  plight  of 
abstract  art.  A  foundatiem,  with  its  inherent 
concept  of  trusteeship  and  responsibility,  em¬ 
bodies  the  cloak  of  respectability  which  could 
persuade  community  leaders  to  serve  from  the 
point  of  view  of  civic  improvement,  even  if 
they  are  not  particularly  interested  in  any 
one  art  form.  Ek>th  the  Cincinnati  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Fort  Wayne  Arts  Founda¬ 


tion  have  adopted  this  form,  and  their  fund 
raising  efforts  are  among  the  best. 

4.  Councils  would  be  wise  to  consider  the 
downtown  area  of  their  particular  city  as  a 
distinct  arts  group.  Businessmen  are  univer¬ 
sally  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  downtown 
areas  these  days  in  the  midst  of  suburban 
competition,  slum  clearance  projects,  public 
transportation  problems,  etc.  Properly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  downtown  area  should  be  a  place  of 
excitement,  glamour,  the  place  where  theatre, 
concerts  and  colorful  shops  are  combined  to 
create  a  distinctive  atmosphere  that  no  suburb 
can  hope  to  duplicate.  Businessmen  are  in¬ 
creasingly  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  down¬ 
town  festivals,  open-air  concerts,  sidewalk 
art  exhibits,  noon  concerts  and  many  other 
projects  which  an  arts  council  could  promote 
to  recapture  the  glamour  of  downtown.  I 
recommend  as  required  reading  “The  Explod¬ 
ing  Metropolis’’  compiled  by  the  editors  of 
FORTUNE  which  treats  this  theme  with  ob¬ 
vious  understanding. 

WHAT  ORGANIZATIONS  SHOULD 
BELONG  TO  ARTS  COUNCILS? 
MEMBERSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  F.  Key,  Calgary  (Alta.)  Allied  Arts  Council 

Flexibility  in  membership  requirements  is 
the  most  important  characteristic  to  keep  in 
mind.  A  coimcil  must  be  ready  to  change  its 
concept  in  order  to  meet  new  conditions.  Cal¬ 
gary  \mtil  recently  had  no  fully  professional 
organizations  to  the  extent  that  Cincinnati,  for 
example,  possesses.  When  the  Calgary  Coun¬ 
cil  was  formed  in  1946,  membership  require¬ 
ments  were  originally  restricted  only  to  those 
organizations  actively  engaged  in  the  ffne  arts. 
Within  a  year,  the  requirements  were  broad¬ 
ened  considerably  and  subsequently  over 
forty  organizations  affiliated  themselves  with 
the  coimcil.  Recently,  with  the  advent  of  the 
united  cultural  fund  campaigi^  the  r^uire- 
ments  are  being  restricted  again  as  originally 
intended.  It  is  important  that  the  organiza¬ 
tional  base  for  a  council  is  not  broadened  to 
the  point  where  standards  are  impaired. 

Canadian  councils  have  been  particularly 
outstanding  in  working  as  a  united  public 
voice  to  acquire  physiMd  facilities.  Recently 
the  Brandon  (Alta.)  Arts  Council  received  a 
mansion  in  the  city  to  use  as  its  headquarters. 
The  Lethbridge  Arts  Council  (Alta.)  recently 
obtained  $250,()()0  from  the  Province  to  build 
an  arts  center.  Six  arts  councils  in  Alberta 
successfully  banded  together  to  change  film 
censorship  laws  in  the  province.  In  making 
their  case,  they  noted  that  tc^ether  they  rep¬ 
resented  over  100  organizations  and  thousands 
of  individual  members. 

William  Rawls,  Board  Member, 

Rocky  Mount  Arts  Council 

Rocky  Mount  differs  from  most  councils  in 
that  existing  groups  designed  to  promote  the 
various  arts  forms  were  not  present  in  our 
town  when  the  coimcil  was  formed  with  the 
exception  of  a  local  chapter  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Symphony. 

Thus  the  council  served  to  provide  facilities 
for  local  o^anizations  to  begin  functioning 
and  come  into  existence  in  &e  process.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  a  dance  society,  a 
theatre  workshop,  an  arts  and  craft  society 
and  an  art  film  society. 

We  have  regular  membership  ranging  from 
$3.00  to  $10.00.  In  addition,  the  city  of  Rocky 
Mount  has  offered  to  take  over  our  arts  and 
craft  activity.  They  will  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  a  building  to  house  the  noup  and  have 
proposed  to  underwrite  half  me  salary  of  an 
executive  director  to  work  for  our  council. 

The  council  successfully  sponsored  an  in¬ 
terstate  dance  festival  th^  year  with  ballet 
groups  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  par¬ 
ticipating  with  our  own  society. 


ORGANIZING  A  UNITED  CULTURAL 
CAMPAIGN— ADVANTAGES  AND 
DISADVANTAGES  OF  UNITED 
FUND  RAISING 

George  Schaefer,  Executive  Director, 

Charlotte  Arts  Fund 

Before  beginning  a  united  campaign,  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  observe  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Both  the  public  and  participating  organi¬ 
zations  must  be  prepared  well  in  advance  of 
the  first  campaign.  They  must  be  fully  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  united  fund  implication,  restric¬ 
tions  on  individual  fund  raising,  budget  proce¬ 
dures,  and  the  importance  of  a  united  effort 
to  the  conunimity  welfare. 

2.  Board  members  of  participating  organi¬ 
zations  should  not  feel  that  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  fimd  raisers  has  been  abdicated  as  a 
result  of  a  united  fund  campaign. 

3.  It  is  important  to  have  the  full  sup^m 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  local 
groups. 

4.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  audits 
from  each  participating  group  before  deter¬ 
mining  their  allocation  in  the  first  united 
budget. 

5.  Each  participating  group  must  be  fully 
behind  the  unit^  effort.  They  should  not 
feel  that  they  are  losing  autonomy  or  that 
their  board  strength  will  suffer  in  a  united 
effort. 

Richard  H.  Wangerin,  Executive  Director, 

The  Louisville  Fund 

The  Louisville  Fund  holds  its  campaign  in 
February.  Budgets  are  presented  from  the 
participating  organizations  beginning  at  the 
end  of  November.  Tentative  allocations  are 
made  by  the  budget  committee.  If,  by  any 
chance,  the  goal  is  not  reached,  the  requests 
are  reviewed  and  appropriate  cuts  are  m||le 
not  on  an  across-the-board-basis,  but  oi^Br 
individual  merit  basis  of  each  separate^Pt' 
quest. 

The  fund  has  two  main  divisions:  Special 
Gifts  which  includes  separate  divisions  for 
labor,  transportation  and  retail  merchants, 
and  the  Individual  Subscriber  Division.  There 
are  approximately  60  workers  in  Special  Gifts 
and  ^  workers  in  the  Individu^d  Sub¬ 
scribers. 

Special  Gifts  Division  starts  in  December, 
which  enables  prospective  contributors  to 
have  a  choice  of  two  tax  years  in  which  to 
give.  In  this  year’s  campaign.  Special  Gifts 
Division  had  a  quota  of  $95,000,  and  Individ¬ 
ual  Subscribers  $55,000.  ’There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  contributors.  As  a  fund  promo¬ 
tion,  an  eight  page  spread  was  purchased  in 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  monthly 
magazine  to  advertise  the  fund  and  its  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  community. 

In  conducting  united  arts  campaigns,  it 
should  be  point^  out  to  special  gift  contribu¬ 
tors  that  the  base  of  contributions  is  not  as 
broad  as  the  Community  Chest  and  that  larger 
contributors  have  an  added  obligation  to 
maintain  the  fund  goal.  The  participating 
organizations  should  not  relax  too  much  in  a 
united  campaign.  They  should  devote  just  as 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  promotion  in  a 
united  effort  as  they  would  if  raising  money 
on  their  own. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  preserve  continu¬ 
ity  in  the  t(^  leadership  of  the  parent  organi¬ 
zation  charged  directly  with  fimd  raising.  If 
the  president  changes  every  other  year  or  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  increasingly  effec¬ 
tive  can^paigns. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Should  Arts  Councils 
Influence  Artistic  Standards? 


Organizing  United  Cultural  Campaign 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

The  structure  of  the  United  Cultural  Cam¬ 
paign  is  very  much  the  same  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  all  fund  raising  projects  use.  The 
Board  of  Directors  appoints  a  campaign  chair¬ 
man  who  sets  up  two  main  divisions — the  in¬ 
dividual  subscriber  division  and  the  special 
gifts  chairman.  The  latter  is  in  charge  of  rais¬ 
ing  contributions  from  all  business,  industry, 
retail  merchants,  transportation  services,  and 
labor  organizations  in  the  area. 

The  individual  subscriber  division  is  di¬ 
vided  into  as  many  teams  as  are  necessary 
with  a  division  leader,  a  major-in-charge,  a 
captain  (four  or  five  to  each  major),  and  four- 
member  teams  under  the  direction  of  each 
captain. 

There  are  several  problems  involved  in 
united  fund  raising,  Mr.  Wangerin  pointed 
out; 

(1)  It  is  not  a  universal  appeal  campaign, 
a^^many  contributors  scale  their  gifts  (e.g. 

give  $250  to  the  $2,000,000  commimity 
cUK  campaign  and  give  only  $25  to  a  $200,0()0 
cultuial  campaign  and  consider  that  a  fair 
share  despite  a  special  interest  in  the  arts). 

(2)  Everything  in  the  operating  procedure 
is  “once  removed”.  It  is  easy  for  member 
organizations  to  say,  “They  (the  Fund)  will 
have  to  raise  so  much  this  year”,  or  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  Fund  may  say,  “They  (the 
member  organization)  will  have  to  get  along 
on  only  so  much”.  There  is  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  when  organizations  say  “We 
must  raise  so  much,  etc.” 

(3)  The  Fund  must  satisfy  itself  that  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  receiving  money  from  the 
Ftind  are  providing  a  real  community  service 
and  have  high  standards  of  ailistic  achieve¬ 
ment. 


Charles  C.  Mark.  Executive  Secretary, 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 

Few  of  us  in  this  country  are  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  standard  of  quality  in  all  the 
arts.  Publishers,  play  producers,  concert 
managers,  impressarios,  galleries  and  art  deal¬ 
ers  carry  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
influencing  standards,  but  their  influence  is 
restricted  usually  to  one  art,  and  they  are 
professionally  in  competition  with  others  of 
their  ilk.  Rare,  to  the  point  of  uniqueness,  is 
the  opportunity  of  a  small  group,  or  some¬ 
times  an  individucd,  to  influence  artistic 
standards  for  an  entire  community. 

In  communities  where  an  arts  council  exists 
and  functions  effectively  this  area  of  influence 
cannot  be  avoided.  In  commxmities  where  the 
arts  council  provides  funds  for  arts  enter¬ 
prises  it  is  a  responsibility  which  grows  in 
proportion  to  the  deficits  incurred.  Almost 
daily,  questions  of  balancing  aesthetics  with 
box  office  appeal  must  be  shared  and  an¬ 
swered  by  the  council  and  particular  mem¬ 
ber  groups.  It  is  not  a  responsibility  which  is 
explicit  or  even  obvious,  but  it  exists  none¬ 
theless.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  bad  or  good.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  matter  of  artistic  taste  is  one  which 
cannot  be  avoided  in  any  commimity  whether 
or  not  the  art  forces  are  organized. 

The  public  will  make  up  its  mind  what  it 
wants  to  see,  hear,  and  read  with  or  without 
direction  from  the  artist  or  his  instrument  for 
public  interpretation.  The  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  artist  and  the  public  never  do 
agree  entirely  on  what  is  right  for  the  other. 
There  is  always  a  range  taste  in  any  com¬ 


munity,  and  so  long  as  a  council  remains 
somewhere  within  that  range,  its  influence 
will  not  be  undue  or  harmful.  A  coimcil 
should  never  allow  itself  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  unwashed,  nor  the  pristine  clean. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  two  elements  basic  to 
the  problem:  the  artist,  and  the  public. 

The  artist  can  only  express  his  own  imique 
experiences  in  artistic  terms.  His  function  is 
to  maintain  an  attitude  toward  life,  rather 
than  to  produce  so  many  specific  art  products 
for  public  consumption.  He  sees  the  world  in 
a  peculiar  way.  His  work  is  a  lens  he  has 
matched  to  his  vision  and  which  makes  the 
woild  proportionate  to  him.  He  is  wholly 
subjective.  He  does  not  respond  to  public  de¬ 
mand,  he  creates  it.  He  has  no  fore-knowl¬ 
edge  of  success;  if  it  comes,  it  is  as  surprising 
to  him  as  to  the  public  which  heaps  it  upon 
him.  If  he  is  less  than  these  things:  he  is  not 
a  playwright,  but  a  play  builder;  not  a  com¬ 
poser,  but  a  tunesmith;  and  not  a  painter, 
but  a  commercial  artist. 

If  the  artist  represents  subjectivity  then  the 
public  is  objectivity,  or  cold  reality.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  the  stable  where  the  artist  has  gone  to 
select  the  horse  which  will  carry  him  to  vic¬ 
tory.  He  made  a  chance  choice  of  his  horse 
and  one  based  on  his  subjective  motivations. 
Now  one  can  never  believe  that  a  horse  really 
enjoys  being  ridden,  and  whipped,  and  forced 
to  a  froth.  Neither  is  the  public  pa^cularly 
fond  of  the  artist  who  pokes,  chides,  and 
sprawls  his  talent  all  over  its  back.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has  no  obligation  to  the  artist,  in  fact,  it 
often  has  little  Urierance  of  him.  The  public  is 
merely  a  collective  ego  which  enjoys  endlessly 
looking  at  itself  in  all  its  facets.  If  the  artist 
rides  Willfully,  does  tricks,  the  public  doesn’t 
object  to  the  burden.  But  too  much  earnest¬ 
ness,  too  many  jabs  of  sharp  spurs,  and  the 
horse  will  buck. 

To  carry  this  ridiculous  analogy  further, 
just  as  an  interesting  horse  race  is  impossible 
if  all  the  jockeys  ride  only  one  horse,  so  all 
artists  are  not  interesting  if  they  all  ride  the 
same  theme.  Tastes  vary  widely.  Movies  and 
TV  make  this  mistake  and  never  seems  to 
learn  from  it.  They  believe  if  one  western  or 
eastern  is  good  then  fifteen  will  be  fifteen 
times  better.  They  copy  the  package  instead 
of  the  contents.  Nevei^eless,  no  artist  can 
satisfy  even  a  small  public  entirely.  Many 
artists  are  required  at  every  moment  to  satisfy 
the  appetites  of  all. 

Finally,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  the  singularly  powerful  ego  of  the 
artist,  nor  the  cold  cidlective  ego  of  the  public 
are  fit  keepers  of  the  aesthetic  key.  ()ne  is 
obsessed  with  a  Messianic  compulsion  which 
dictates  that  he  alone  can  interpret  life  and 
beauty,  and  the  other  is  a  leaderless  mass  of 
fickle  minds  which  are  easily  hurt  and  quite 
lazy.  In  the  final  analysis,  then,  someone  else 
lias  to  make  the  decision  of  what  the  public 
will  see  and  hear.  It  has  always  been  thus. 
Producers,  publishers,  impressarios  of  one 
type  or  another  have  always  been  key  figures 
in  the  arts  and  the  addition  or  substitution  of 
arts  councils  is  not  really  very  different. 

There  is  one  difference,  however.  It  is  often 
overlooked  that  the  entrepreneur  of  the  arts 
requires  an  ego  equal  to  or  larger  than  the 
artist’s,  since  this  man  is  not  only  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  beauty  and  life  in  his  eyes,  but  also 
supposes  an  ability  to  divine  what  the  public 
wants,  and  is  willing  to  invest  his  own  miMiey 
in  his  convictions.  Managers,  producers,  di¬ 
rectors,  even  interpretive  artists  such  as  con¬ 
ductors  and  instrumentalists,  have  tradition¬ 
ally  served  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


ARTS  COUNCIL  REPRESENTATIVES 

Front  Row  (L.  to  R.)  George  Irwin,  Quincy,  III.;  Charles  Mark,  Winston-Salem;  George 
Schaefer,  Charlotte;  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem;  Mrs.  Keith  Martin. 

2nd  row:  Kathryn  Bloom,  AJIA;  Mrs.  Norbert  Alberstadt,  Erie:  Ralph  Burgard,  St  Paul; 
Karl  Kuersteincr,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Leslie  White,  Cincinnati;  Keith  Martin,  Binglmmton. 

Back  Row — (standing)  Archie  Key,  Calgary;  Eleanor  J.  Melvin,  Peoria  Symphony  Women’s 
Guild;  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  ^bbins,  Winston-Salem;  William  A.  Rawls,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C., 
Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Eldin,  Quincy,  Ill.;  Mrs.  Vernon  Johnston,  Jackson,  nfiss.;  J.  Franklin  Dew, 
Richmond,  Va.;  S.  Leonard  Pas,  Jr.;  Quincy,  III. 
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Should  Arts  Councils  Influence? 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 
public  and  the  artistic  mind.  Now  arts  coim- 
cils  have  come  into  existence  which  add  to 
these  voices  to  verify,  or  check  and  balance, 
the  decisions.  Properly  used  the  conununity 
arts  council  can  help  to  remove  some  of  the 
element  of  risk  involved  in  progressive  arts 
programs  by  adding  a  consensus.  A  coimcil 
can  give  vision  to  blind  sp>ots  suffered  by  an 
arts  group,  or  a  manager.  It  would  be  foolish 
indeed  for  an  arts  council  to  ever  supersede 
its  member  groups’  decisions,  but  as  an  added 
voice  of  reason  it  can  be  invaluable. 

As  an  illustration,  the  following  happened 
in  Winston-Salem:  The  Arts  Council  and  the 
SymphtMiy  were  cognizant  of  a  general  com¬ 
munity  need  and  interest  in  <^ra.  No  opera 
group  or  singing  group  of  stature  was  avail¬ 
able  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  Arts 
Council  proceeded  to  learn  why  the  existing 
groups  were  not  capable  of  producing  opera. 
It  was  soon  established  that  money,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  good  organization  were  lacking,  but 
that  sufficient  talent  was  present  to  adequate¬ 
ly  portray  all  but  the  major  roles  of  an  c^ra. 
With  this  information,  the  Coimcil  proposed 
the  merging  of  the  four  existing  choral  groups 
into  one  striMig  group.  If  the  existing  groups 
would  agree  to  this,  the  Council  was  prepared 
to  offer  the  necessary  money  and  organiza¬ 
tional  services.  It  was  agreed.  A  new  group 
was  formed  and  an  arrangement  was  de¬ 
veloped  between  this  group  and  the  Sym¬ 
phony  for  the  production  of  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  with  professional  soloists.  Without 
the  Arts  Council,  opera  would  have  waited 
indefinitely  for  a  place  in  Winston-Salem’s 
cultural  life. 

One  important  part  of  the  above  illustraticm 
is  that  the  Council  assumed  monetary  and 
other  responsibilities  for  the  new  program.  It 
had  a  right  to  a  voice  because  it  was  involved. 
A  coimcil  should  not  interfere  in  artistic 
standards  imless  it  is  prepared  to  offer  some 
tangible  help  in  return.  Advice  is  not  help. 

If  we  are  now  ready  to  accept  that  there  are 
many  artistic  points  of  view,  many  tastes,  and 
that  a  third  party,  a  council  or  manager,  pro¬ 
ducer,  etc.  can  be  instrumental  in  influencing 
these  tastes,  we  must  now  face  the  problem  of 
elevating  standards.  Every  serious  person 
concerned  with  the  arts  is  thinking  on  this 
subject  and  anxious  to  do  something  about  it. 

First  we  must  accept  the  brutal  facts,  how¬ 
ever.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a 
panel  discussion  sponsored  by  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  question  of  cultural  trends. 

“Looking  beyond  institutions  to  actual 
indications  of  taste,  we  will  find  at  once 
that  the  evidence  indicates  that  only  a 
small  minority  read  serious  books,  listen 
to  serious  music,  or  seek  serious  pro¬ 
grams.  But  it  is  more  significant  to  know 
whether  this  minority  is  increasing  or 
diminishing  than  to  know  how  large  it  is, 
for  it  is  historically  true  that  there  has 
never  been  more  than  a  small  minority. 
Similarly,  it  is  more  important  to  know 
whether  levels  of  popular  tastes  are 
rising  or  declining  than  to  know  how  high 
they  are,  for  they  have  never  been  high 
by  discriminating  standards.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  cultural  explosion  we 
find  i^ple  greatly  concerned  that  the  explo¬ 
sion  isn’t  big  enough  or  fast  enough  to  suit 
them.  They  wish  to  convert  all  the  pec^le  to 
Mozart  or  some  other  personal  preference  of 


theirs.  Arts  councils  and  arts  groups  scheme, 
promote,  plan,  and  cajole  to  find  new  cannon 
fodder  for  the  cultural  explosion.  All  this  is 
fine  in  a  small  way,  but  to  spend  major  ener¬ 
gies  on  proselization  is  folly  in  the  face  of 
historical  and  present  evidence.  There  is 
much  else  to  do  first. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  passively 
accept  this  concept  of  a  slowly  growing  mi¬ 
nority,  and  concentrate  our  energies  on  the 
enlightened  few.  As  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  art  lovers  have  always  been  in  the  mi¬ 
nority,  so  also  is  there  strong  evidence  which 
suggests  that  a  wide  and  varied  cultural  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  community  can  bring  enrichment  to 
^1  the  people.  This  brings  us  back  to  stand¬ 
ards  again,  and  the  question  of  the  role  and 
effectiveness  of  arts  councils. 

If  we  accept  the  limitations  of  human  frailty 
and  time,  then  the  task  of  establishing  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  encourage  high  artistic 
standards  is  not  such  a  difficult  one.  In  fact, 
it  is  much  a  matter  of  common  sense. 

One  of  the  problems  with  standards  lies  in 
arriving  at  a  framework  of  judgment.  Re¬ 
cently,  in  the  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Community 
Arts  Council  News  an  article  appeared  con¬ 
cerning  standards  in  the  arts: 

“Recent  controversies  over  the  conduct 
of  juries  and  critics  in  British  Columbia 
show  that  there  are  two  major  positiiHis 
on  the  questions  of  standards  in  the  arts. 
One  groups  says,  ‘We  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  same  standards  as  apply  to  To¬ 
ronto,  New  York,  or  Paris.  We  need  time 
to  develop.’  The  other  groups  says,  ‘We 
may  not  be  a  mature  province  yet,  but 
we  are  striving  toward  maturity.  Only 
if  we  set  ourselves  the  highest  standards 
will  we  eventually  achieve  them.’  ” 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  subscribe  to  the 
latter  point  of  view.  This  is  essentially  right; 
we  must  always  make  judgment  with  memor¬ 
ies  of  the  highest  quality  dose  beside  us.  But 
using  the  standard  of  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  experience  in  judging  all  works 
of  art,  educational,  avocational,  and  profes¬ 
sional,  overlodis  one  essential  quality  of  all 
art  works;  the  quality  of  imperfection.  Imper¬ 
fection  is  in  all  art  works;  it  is  only  the  degree 
of  tolerance  that  should  enter  our  judg¬ 
ment.  Quite  obviously,  when  one  attends  a 
college  or  community  theatre  production  one 
does  not  expect  professional  quality.  When 
one  is  asked  to  jury  a  college  art  show  the 
lack  of  artistic  and  living  experience  at  least 
subconsciously  colors  the  judgment.  To  hold 
amateurs  and  avocatimial  artists  up  before 
professional  standards  is  grossly  unfair.  The 
gap  between  perfection  and  accomplishment 
is  the  measure  of  judgment;  and  the  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  the  particular  artist,  based 
on  experience  and  opportunity  is  the  sliding 
scale. 

Arts  councils,  in  accepting  the  role  as  an 
influential  force  for  better  standards  for  the 
arts,  also  become  inexorably  involved  in  the 
problem  of  viewing  the  different  levels  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Basically,  there  are  three  levels;  educa¬ 
tional,  avocational,  and  professional.  The 
artist  should  be  free  to  move  from  one  level 
to  another  by  free  choice  and  without  incur¬ 
ring  prejudice.  If  an  artist  spends  the  major¬ 
ity  of  his  time  in  study  and  practice  of  an  art, 
he  is  at  the  educational  level.  This  holds  true 
even  if  he  returns  to  study  long  after  he  has 
declared  himself  finished  and  educated.  An 
artist  who  spends  the  majority  of  his  time,  or 
earns  the  majority  of  his  living  through  work 
not  of  his  art,  is  an  avocational  artist.  One 
who  spends  his  time  and  earns  his  money 
through  teaching  or  practicing  within  his 
chosen  art  is  a  professional. 

Arts  councils  have  a  responsibility  for 
standards  at  all  three  levels.  Not  enou^  op¬ 
portunities  exist  for  artists  whether  learning 


or  learned.  Particularly,  arts  councils  should 
be  instrumental  in  influencing  educational 
opportunities.  This  country  has  never  viewed 
education  as  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure;  it  has 
been  free  and  compulsory.  Generally,  it  has 
been  a  means  to  the  successful  end  in  business 
or  a  profession.  Consequently,  occupational 
education  has  become  a  necessary  require¬ 
ment  which  has  more  and  more  cut  into  the 
liberal  arts  programs.  This  problem  is  be¬ 
coming  more  acute  today  since  science  has 
become  a  defense  issue. 

What  can  arts  councils  do  to  encourage 
opportunities  for  arts  education?  They  can: 

1.  Give  support,  through  their  own  and 
member  boai^  of  directors,  to  local  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  specialized  arts  departments 
within  the  colleges. 

2.  Elncourage  these  colleges  to  develop 
adult  education  programs  in  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

3.  Encourage  educational  opportunities  in 
grammar  and  high  schools. 

4.  Encourage  arts  groups,  recreation 
p2U'tments,  and  private  group  work  agen^^ 
to  offer  ever  better  quality  of  instruction. 

The  avocational  artist,  more  than  the  learn¬ 
ing  amateur  or  the  professional  needs  en¬ 
couragement.  As  one  part-time  painter  said 
recently,  “Don’t  give  me  constructive  criti¬ 
cism.  It’s  tough  enough  to  keep  working  with 
constructive  praise.”  At  this  level  of  stand¬ 
ards  the  arts  council  can  encourage  by  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  following: 

1.  Frequent  opportunities  for  avocational 
artists  to  di^lay  their  talents. 

2.  Opportunities  for  interchange  of  ideas, 
challenging  discussions  of  trends,  techniques, 
etc. 

3.  Securing  first  rate  criticism  of  their 
work  through  professional  instruction  work¬ 
shops,  and  through  enlightened  critics. 

4.  Generally,  assuring  them  of  a  place  in 
the  community  arts  program  where  they  will 
be  neither  judged  as  amateurs  nor  provi¬ 
sionals. 

The  professional  artist  has  declared  n^m> 
self.  He  expects  to  be  judged  by  the  highest 
standards,  he  has  assumed  the  role  of  teacher 
of  non-professionals,  and  generally  he  pursues 
his  career  as  any  other  professional  person 
does.  However,  the  community  should  not 
feel  it  has  no  obligation  to  the  professiimal 
artist  solely  because  he  is  professional.  Arts 
councils  should  be  much  concerned  about 
professional  standards: 

1.  The  best  available  art  should  be  brought 
regularly  to  the  community  as  a  stimulus  to 
professional  and  avocational  artists,  and  as 
inspiration  to  amateurs. 

2.  There  should  be  interest  stimulated  in 
buying,  hiring,  or  reading  the  local  profes¬ 
sional  cirtists’  work. 

3.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  professional  artist  to  the  commimity,  and 
keep  the  resident  artists  there  through  en¬ 
couraging  students  to  study  with  them. 

Tliese  are  a  few  of  the  means  available  to 
arts  councils  for  influencing  standards  in  the 
arts  on  the  community  level.  They  are  not 
profound,  but  they  will  help  if  they  are  im¬ 
plemented  into  community  action  through  a 
concerted  plan.  An  arts  council  cannot  help 
being  concerned  with  standards  if  it  purports 
to  help  its  member  groups  progress;  it  must 
be  at  least  as  concerned  as  the  artists  and 
public  which  supports  the  arts,  and  perhaps 
more.  A  council  can  accomplish  more  go<^, 
speaking  with  the  dispassionate  voice  of  the 
community,  then  all  the  arts  groups  com¬ 
bined.  It  should  stand  ready  to  provide 
money,  time,  and  all  its  skill  and  knowledge, 
toward  providing  constantly  improving  cul¬ 
tural  programs  in  its  community. 
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Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  1959-60  Interim 
Committee  of  the  International  Arts  Council 


The  committee  was  given  three  assignments 
at  the  annual  convention  in  Phoenix  last  June. 

1.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  cooperation 
with  other  national  arts  organizations. 

2.  Investigate  the  practicality  of  a  more 
formal  organization  of  arts  councils  on  the 
national  level. 

3.  Production  of  a  national  promotion  leaf¬ 
let  depicting  corporate  support. 

Other  optional  projects  entrusted  to  the 
chairman  were: 

a. )  Deteimine  the  interest  in  em  arts  man¬ 
agement  course  at  a  major  university  or  col¬ 
lege; 

b. )  Examine  the  regional  concept  of  organi¬ 
zation  utilized  by  some  national  arts  associa¬ 
tions. 

The  first  action  on  the  above  assignments 
came  in  September  when  the  Winston-Salem 
Ai^  Council  organized  a  regional  arts  coun- 
^^Apnference  for  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Ji|^%outh  Carolina.  The  conference  was  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  cities  represented  voted  to 
proceed  toward  a  formal  orgsuiization  called 
the  Tri-States  Arts  Council.  This  organization 
came  into  official  being  in  May  19M,  at  the 
first  convention  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

^  In  November,  1959,  the  Interim  Committee 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C.  with  representatives 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums, 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  and  possibilities  of  mutual 
assistance. 

The  following  specific  recommendations 
came  from  the  meetings: 

1.  That  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  and  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  investigate  the  possibility  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  single  retirement  and  insurance  plan, 
which  can  be  opened  at  a  later  date  to  include 
arts  council  executives  and  staff,  community 
theatre  personnel,  and  others  in  the  arts.  It 
}uld  become  a  sort  of  National  Arts  Retire- 
Plan. 

at  the  national  groups  continue  to 
periodically  in  an  informal  fashion  sev¬ 
eral  times  per  year.  When  arts  coxmcils  have 
itured  to  the  point  of  having  representation 
^lationally,  that  they  join  in  these  meetings, 
that  associations  representing  other  arts 
invited  to  participate. 

3.  That  information  and  thought  be  ex¬ 
changed  as  widely  as  possible  on  the  general 
subject  of  a  “White  House  Conference  on  the 
Arts”  during  the  next  administration.  It  was 
Felt  that  concerted  action  by  all  national  arts 
groups  can  exert  considerable  influence  to¬ 
ward  this  end,  but  no  one  feels  organized 
planning  should  begin  as  yet. 

^4.  That  the  arts  councils  organize  into  a 
nose  association  at  their  convention  meeting 
in  June.  This  organization  to  be  merely  an 
official  committee  representing  arts  coxmcils, 
rather  than  the  present  informal  and  un- 
rtcognized  one. 

5.  That  an  arts  council  representative  be 
given  a  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  American 
4^ociation  of  Museums  Convention  in  May, 
ia  Boston.  (This  was  arranged.) 

6.  That  the  American  Association  of  Mu¬ 
seums  disseminate  personnel  placement  infor- 
neation  as  well  as  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League. 

7.  That  the  American  Association  of  Mu¬ 
seums  include  arts  councils  in  the  documen- 
ttition  center  they  are  establishing  so  that 
material  and  information  about  the  function, 
program,  financing  of  arts  councils  can  be 
cililected  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

8.  That  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  cooperate  in  surveying  the  known 
33^  councils  by  making  their  arts  council 
nAiling  list  available. 

w.  That  all  known  arts  councils  be  con- 
t^ted  and  apprised  of  the  decision  to  organize 


an  association  in  June,  and  be  invited  to  send 
an  official  delegate  to  participate  in  the 
organization. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  chairman  met  with  a 
special  committee  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Extension  Division,  in  Madison,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  preliminarily  the  possibility  of  an  arts 
management  course  there.  No  action  was 
taken,  but  the  University  agreed  to  call  an¬ 
other  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1960  and  invite 
representatives  of  the  national  arts  groups. 

A  Confidential  Exchange  of  Campaign  In¬ 
formation  was  circulated  to  Arts  Fund  cities. 
No  one  wanted  to  exchange. 

The  national  promotion  leaflet  also  failed  to 
materietlize  due  to  inadequate  support  from 
arts  council  cities.  However,  Binghamton, 
New  York,  and  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  exchanged  endorsements  from  corporate 
leaders  for  their  campaigns. 

In  the  Spring  of  19M,  all  known  arts  coim- 
cils  were  contacted  and  asked  to  add  and/or 
subtract  names  from  a  national  mailing  list. 
Members  of  the  Interim  Committee  were 
asked  to  approve  a  charter  for  the  formal 
organization  of  a  national  arts  council  asso¬ 
ciation.  With  the  approval  of  the  Interim 
Committee,  the  approved  charter  and  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  all  known,  organizing,  or  interested 
arts  council  cities  were  mail^  to  all  cities 
listed. 

Arts  Councils  — 

Business  Session,  June  17 

The  Interim  Committee  of  Arts  Councils 
met  with  all  interested  Arts  Councils  and 
individuals  for  the  piirpose  of  organizing  an 
international  Arts  Council  association.  The 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Interim  Commit¬ 
tee  for  1959-60  was  introduced  and  accepted. 

The  committee  voted  to  continue  the  project 
of  the  previous  year  concerning  a  national 
promotion  leaflet  on  corporate  support  of  the 
arts.  (Communities  and  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  mass  quantities  of  the 
leaflet  developed  on  this  subject  by  Winston- 
Salem  should  contact  the  Arts  Council,  610 
Coliseum  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  before 
August  31.)  At  that  time  suggestions  and  addi¬ 
tions  will  be  incorporated  into  a  new  edition 
without  local  identification,  usable  by  any 
council. 

The  committee  then  recommended  the  for¬ 
mation  and  incorporation  of  an  organization 
to  be  known  as  Community  Arts  Councils, 
Inc.  The  decision  to  accept  diis  name  and  to 
form  a  not-for-profit  corporation  (to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina)  was 
unanimous. 

The  following  were  nominated  and  elected 
to  act  as  incoiporators:  George  Irwin,  Ralph 
Burgard,  Leslie  White,  Keith  Martin,  Philip 
Hanes,  Charles  Mark,  Sam  Rea. 

The  above  names,  with  those  of  Charles 
Famsley  (Louisville),  Arthur  Gelber  (Toron¬ 
to)  and  Edgar  Young  (New  York)  were 
nominated  and  elected  to  serve  as  the  tem¬ 
porary  Board  of  Directors  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  these  three)  for  the  coming  year. 

The  conunittee  recommended  and  Uiose 
present  unanimously  approved  that,  for  the 
present,  dues  be  paid  directly  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  according 
to  the  current  League  dues  schedule  for  or¬ 
chestras,  qualifying  the  council  so  doing  with 
membership  in  CACI. 

The  committee  recommended  and  it  was 
approved  by  the  group  that  the  Articles  of 
Incorporation  for  Community  Arts  Councils, 
Inc.  as  submitted,  subject  to  any  necessary 
legal  revisions  as  required  by  North  Carolina 
law,  be  accepted. 

George  Irwin  was  then  unanimously  elected 
temporary  president  of  the  board. 


Proposed  Articles  of  Incorporation 

Community  Arts 
Councils,  Inc. 

6-10-60 

This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  do 
hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  non-stock,  non¬ 
profit  corporation  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  _ _ _  _ 

and  to  that  end  do  hereby  set  forth: 

ARTICLE  I 

The  name  of  this  corporation  is  Community  Arts 
Councils.  Inc. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  location  of  the  principal  office  of  this  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  in  North  Carolina  but  it  may  have 
one  or  more  offices  either  in  or  outside  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

.ARTICLE  III 

The  period  of  existence  of  this  corporation  shall 
be  unlimited. 

ARTICLE  rv 

This  corporation  shall  operate  without  profit,  so 
that  no  part  of  its  net  earnings  or  assets  shall  ever 
be  distributed  as  a  dividend  or  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual.  It  shall 
act  as  a  coordinating,  educational  and  service 
organization  to  foster,  promote,  encourage  and 
increase  the  knowledge,  appreciation  and  practice 
of  the  arts  exclusively  through  educational  activi¬ 
ties. 

ARTICLE  V 

For  such  purpose,  and  operating  without  profit, 
and  in  the  manner  herein  stated,  the  corporation 
shall  have  the  power  to: 

a)  Engage  in  any  and  all  activities  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  proper  and 
successful  prosecution  of  the  objects  and  purposes 
for  which  this  corporation  was  created. 

b)  Register,  own  and  protect,  the  trade-name  of 
"Community  Arts  Councils.  Inc.”  or  such  other 
trade-names  or  designations  as  are  appropriate  for 
the  group  or  groups  so  maintained. 

c)  Solicit,  accept,  hold  and  administer  contribu¬ 
tions  received  by  deed,  gift  will,  ordinance,  statute 
or  otherwise,  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  admission 
charges,  either  in  trust  or  otherwise,  to  own.  hold, 
operate  and  administer  or  dispose  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  both  in  this  state  and  all  other 
states,  territories  and  dependencies  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  foreign  countries,  and  generally  to 
do  all  things  necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish 
the  educational  purpose  herein  stated  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  like  non-profit  corporations  by  law. 

d)  Provided  further,  however; 

(1)  Assets  or  property  held  in  trust  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  or  by  the  corporation  for  its  corporate 
purposes  as  herein  stated  shall  be  segregated  and 
identified  as  being  so  held,  and  shall  not  be  held 
without  disclosure  of  the  fiduciary  capacity  in 
which  they  are  held. 

(2)  No  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  devoted  to  carrying  on  propa¬ 
ganda,  or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation,  and  It  shall  not  participate  or  intervene 
(including  the  publishing  or  distributing  of  state¬ 
ments)  in  any  political  campaign  in  behalf  of  any 
candidate  for  public  office. 

(3)  The  conwration  shall  not  engage  in  any 
transaction  prohibited  ^  Section  503  (c)  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  now  en¬ 
acted  or  as  it  may  hereafter  be  amended. 

(4)  The  corporation  shall  not  apply  accumulation 
of  income  in  any  manner  which  may  subject  it  to 
denial  of  exemption  as  provided  in  Section  504  of 
the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  now 
enacted  or  as  it  may  hereafter  be  amended. 

(5)  If.  at  any  time,  the  corporation  shall  cease 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  as  herein  stated,  all 
assets  and  property  held  by  It,  whether  in  trust  or 
otherwise,  shall,  after  the  payment  of  its  liabilities, 
be  paid  over  to  an  organization  which  itself  has 
similar  purposes  and  has  established  an  appropriate 
tax-exempt  status  under  Section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  now  en¬ 
acted  or  as  it  may  hereafter  be  amended. 

ARTICLE  VI 

A.  The  Corporation,  being  organized  exclusively 
for  educational  purposes  shall  have  no  stock. 

B.  The  membership  shall  be  composed  of  two 
classes,  organizational  and  individual,  with  respec¬ 
tive  rights  and  privileges  to  be  defined  in  the  by¬ 
laws.  Classes  ms^  be  added  or  dropped  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII 

A.  The  corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  which  shall  constitute  its  governing  body. 

B.  The  Directors  of  the  corporation  shall  have 
power,  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  directors 
present,  to  make,  alter,  amend  and  rescind  the 
by-laws  of  the  corporation. 

C.  The  corporation  shall  have  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  with  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

D.  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any  direc¬ 
tor  or  officer  of  the  corporation  or  to  any  other 
person  except  such  amount  as  shall  be  reasonable 
compensation  for  actual  services  rendered  or  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  object  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  corporation. 

ARTICLE  Vni 

The  names  and  post  office  addresses  of  the  incor¬ 
porators  of  this  corporation  are  as  follows: 
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Symphony  Womens  Association  Luncheon 


Chairman;  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Board 
Member,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild  (Ariz.) 

Greetings:  Mrs.  J.  Eldred  Newton,  Board 
Member,  St.  Louis  Symphony  Women’s 
Committee. 

Speakers:  Peter  Mennin,  Composer,  Dean, 
Peacock  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Sigurd  Rascher,  Concert  Saxophonist. 

Dr.  Gerald  Greene,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Distinguished  guests,  beautiful  table  decora¬ 
tions,  a  bower  of  frothy  summer  hats,  serious 
discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  symphony 
orchestra  organizations  for  commissioning  new 
works  and  encouraging  the  artist,  and  a  hi¬ 
larious  observation  on  “The  Symphony  Aux¬ 
iliary  and  Family  Life”  were  featiires  of  the 
annual  Women’s  Association  luncheon  at  the 
A.S.OJj.  national  convention  in  St.  Louis. 

Chairman  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Board 
Member  of  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild  (Ariz.) 
introduced  Mrs.  J.  Eldred  Newton,  Board 
Member,  St.  Louis  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  welcomed  the  capacity  crowd  on 
behalf  of  her  organization. 

Composer  Peter  Mennin  and  Sigurd  Ras¬ 
cher,  concert  saxophonist,  spoke  on  (xxnmis- 
sions  and  the  importance  of  wwnen’s  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  musical  and  cultural  life  of  the 
nation,  and  Dr.  Gerald  Greene  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  closed  the  session  with  his  ac- 
ooimt  of  his  owm  experience  of  the  effect 
of  the  women’s  auxiliary  on  family  life — Mrs. 
Greene  havmg  just  completed  her  term  of 
office  as  president  of  the  Hartford  Symphony 
Women’s  Auxiliary. 

MECHANICS  OF  COMMISSIONING 
CONTEMPORARY  COMPOSERS 

Peter  Mennin,  Composer,  Dean,  Peabody 
Conser\'atory,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Commissioning  composers  of  our  day  is  a 
responsibility  which  musical  organizations 
should  assume  readily,  said  Mr.  Mennin,  be¬ 
cause  without  the  composer  there  would  be 
no  music,  and  all  kinds  of  supporting  organi¬ 
zations  would  be  urmecessary. 

The  biggest  problem  in  commissioning  a 
work  is,  who  to  commission?  Among  the  rea¬ 
sons  works  are  commissioned  are  (1)  to  honor 
a  special  event,  (2)  to  honor  a  particular 
person,  (3)  to  d^icate  the  opening  of  a 
buildiiig,  festival,  or  special  occasion,  and 
many  others.  The  type  of  event  may  more 
or  less  help  decide  who  shall  be  commissioned 
— whether  a  local  composer  a  nationally 
known  composer,  one  known  for  a  particular 
style  of  writing,  or  one  known  for  his  work 
in  a  particular  field  such  as  opera. 

Sometimes  another  question  arises — should 
the  commissioned  work  be  for  the  particular 
event  and  the  particular  audience,  or  should 
the  composer  strive  for  lasting  value?  The 
latter  is  always  the  intention  of  the  composer. 
The  Brahms’  “Academic  Festival  Overture” 
is  a  well-known  example  of  music-for-the- 
occasion  which  has  had  lasting  merit  and 
value. 

If  the  work  is  to  make  a  real  contribution 
to  the  literature,  there  must  be  (1)  evaluation 
based  on  the  passage  of  time,  (2)  a  completely 
free  atmosphere  in  which  the  composer  may 
work  and  write  what  he  wishes,  and  (3) 
cordidaice  in  the  composer. 

Groups  or  individuals  commissioning  new 
works  should  state  the  length  of  the  fneoe 
desired,  description  of  the  efficiency  and  pro¬ 


ficiency  of  the  performing  organization,  some 
statement  of  the  technical  impossibilities  of 
the  performers,  and  willingness  to  accept  the 
content  of  the  commissioned  work. 

With  other  economic  increases,  commissions 
have  risen,  but  so  have  copying  costs.  Fifteen 
years  ago  $500  for  a  short  work,  and  $1000 
for  a  long  work  was  acceptable,  but  these 
costs  are  up.  In  some  areas  $5000  may  be 
offered.  Established  composers  seldom,  if 
ever,  compete  for  prizes,  and  many  work 
almost  entirely  on  c<xnmission.  As  in  the 
other  arts,  the  composer  may  accept  or  reject 
the  invitation,  and  the  group  may,  in  turn, 
ask  another.  In  many  instances,  several  com¬ 
munities  have  pooled  their  resources  to  com¬ 
mission  a  piece.  In  choosing  a  composer,  the 
commxmity  should  seek  the  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  of  knowledgeable  and  interested  people. 

In  the  question  and  answer  session  which 
followed,  Mr.  Mennin  said  that  most  estab¬ 
lished  cxHnposers  are  interested  in  writing  for 
youth  organizations,  and  Mrs.  Herberger  re¬ 
marked  that  in  her  area  (Phoenix)  ten  or¬ 
ganizations  had  pooled  their  resources  to  com¬ 
mission  a  work  and  thereby  guaranteed  ten 
performances. 

Mr.  Mennin  emphasized  that  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  encourage  small  groups  to  undertake  a 
commissioning  project,  because  interest  and 
enthusiasm  at  the  group  and  the  community 
often  mean  more  than  money  to  the  composer. 

Several  orchestra  representatives  mentioned 
their  own  cmnmissioning  projects  and  their 
methods  of  raising  funds  for  the  projects. 

MUSIC  IN  OUR  LIVES 

Sigurd  Rascher,  Concert  Saxophonist 

What  is  music  in  oim  lives — a  necessity? 
No,  not  from  a  material  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  a  spiritual  necessity. 

In  a  world  without  man,  there  is  no  music, 
and  science  often  excludes  man,  but  there  is 
music  foi*  each  of  us,  and  each  person  has  his 
preference.  The  emotional  needs  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  each  one  is  different. 

Basically  we  are  all  the  same — two  ears 
on  the  side  and  a  nose  in  the  front — and 
there  has  been  so  much  emphasis  on  group 
adjustment  and  conformity  of  behavior  ^at 
at  times  we  seem  to  be  herd  animals,  but  we 
always  speak  of  ourselves  as  individuals. 
Everything  can  be  divided,  even  the  atom, 
but  not  the  individuality  of  each  person.  This 
non-divisibility  of  the  individual  makes  possi¬ 
ble  the  creation  and  experience  of  music  and 
gives  rise  to  all  human  culture. 

A  compositicMi  which  outlasts  centuries 
comes  from  inspiration.  Works  of  the  human 
spirit  are  manifestos  of  the  spirit  and  are 
made  possible  through  man’s  volimtary  coop¬ 
eration  with  all  the  manifestations  of  the 
spirit.  The  composer  can  experience  music 
mentally  whereas  the  listener  usually  experi¬ 
ences  it  acoustically.  True  inspiration  never 
succumbs  to  divisibility. 

Our  spiritual  and  cultural  development  is 
our  lasting  achievement.  Many  great  and 
wealthy  rulers  are  remembered  only  in  his¬ 
tory  books  because  their  accomplishments 
were  only  material. 

I  believe  that  women’s  associations  are 
dedicated  to  bringing  music  into  our  com¬ 
munities  and  maintaining  it  there.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  women  for  the  lasting  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  times  is  remarkable  and  can 
perform  miracles.  Keep  up  your  good  work 
in  ostler  that  the  whole  field  of  musical  en¬ 
deavor  may  continue  to  be  rich  and  cultivated. 


Symphony  Women’s  Association  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Orchestra  Managers:  (L.  to  R.)  M|g. 
J.  L.  Perry,  Nashville  Symphony  Guild;^Hr. 
Raymond  Dietrich,  Manager,  Kalamazoo  Syln- 
phony;  Sara  H.  Page,  Mgr.,  Civic  Orchestra 
of  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger, 
Board  Member,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild. 


THE  SYMPHONY  AUXILIARY 
AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

Dr.  Gerald  Greene,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  a  guest  speaker 
before  such  an  audience  as  this  and  to  be 
able  to  make  a  few  cogent  remarks  after  the 
distinguished  speakers  who  preceded  me. 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something 
about  family  life  and  the  women’s  auxiliary, 
the  symphony  guild,  etc.  I  thought  a  great 
deal  about  this  and  planned  a  long  and 
serious  speech,  but  I  ended  up  with  die 
final  conclusion  that  there  is  no  family  life 
when  your  wife  is  the  president  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  women’s  auxiliary.  Possibly  a  better 
and  more  suitable  subject  would  be  “Does 
your  psychiatrist  make  house  calls?” 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  wondering  w^^I 
am  doing  up  here  and  just  why  I  have  been 
asked  to  address  you.  The  answer  is  simple. 
Never  underestimate  the  power  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  auxiliary. 

My  wife  was  writing  to  Mrs.  Thompson 
about  some  work  she  was  going  to  do  at  this 
meeting.  She  had  had  the  ususJ  day  of  many 
meetings,  and  here  it  was  late  and  no  dinner 
ready.  I  suggested  at  that  point  that  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  a  speech  on  family  life 
and  the  women’s  auxiliary,  and  the  next  thing 
I  knew  about  it  was  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  your  Mrs.  Herberger  asking  if  I  would 
please  give  my  —  and  I  quote  —  “hilarious 
speech”  as  a  closer.  The  only  admonition  was 
that  I  keep  it  brief.  This  would  have  been  no 
problem  since  there  was  no  speech — just  a 
tired  and  hungry  husband. 

One  of  the  delights  of  all  women’s  conunit- 
tees  is  the  telephone.  Culture  in  the  United 
States  would  be  dead  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Mr.  Bell.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  do  better  than  speak 
to  your  wife  between  calls.  For  culture’s 
sake,  I  think  Mr.  Mermin  should  write  a 
symphony  of  telephone  bells. 

In  our  household  we  also  have  the  problem 
of  a  teen-age  girl  who  is  on  the  phone  for 
hours  at  a  time.  This  may  not  be  too  bad, 
since  at  least  when  she  is  on  the  phone,  the 
bell  isn’t  ringing. 

Just  think,  here  am  I,  a  doctor,  who  jumps 
every  time  the  phone  rings — and  for  two  years 
my  wife  has  been  president  of  the  symphony 
women’s  auxiliary.  That  means  daily  calls 
from  7  a.  m.  until  11  p.  m.  from  innumerable 
committee  members,  directors,  and  board 
(Ckmtinued  on  Page  21) 
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Symphony  Auxiliary — 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 
members.  Being  a  reasonably  resourceful 
man,  I  thought  I  would  solve  this  problem.  I 
put  in  another  phone — one  for  her  and  one  for 
me.  This  is  very  good.  Now  she  gets  calls 
on  both  phones  at  the  same  time.  The  only 
solution  is  to  take  both  of  them  out. 


There  are,  however,  compensations  for  being 
the  husband  of  the  president  of  the  women’s 
auxiliary.  One  of  them  is  that  you  get  to 
go  to  so  many  parties.  As  you  see,  this 
doesn’t  help  my  diet  one  bit. 


Symphony  parties  are  all  the  same,  and  the 
conversation  never  varies.  You  start  off  with 
a  discussion  of  how  necessary  it  is  to  get 
industry  interested  in  contributing  money, 
go  on  to  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  the 
various  people  who  are  not  there  (incidentally 
id  dinner  with  them  the  night  before). 
Tan  the  deficit,  review  ticket  sales,  and 
end  up  where  you  began-^trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  get  industry  interested  in  giving 
more  money. 


There  is  an  even  better  kind  of  party.  This 
is  given  after  the  concert  and  is  sometimes 
called  a  reception.  It  is  great  fun.  The 
party  starts  at  10:30  or  11  p.  m. — an  excellent 
hour  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  been 
out  to  dinner  three  times  that  week,  attended 
two  meetings,  and,  in  my  case,  you  can  throw 
in  a  few  emergency  calls  and  a  7  a.  m.  opera¬ 
tion — that  is  if  my  patients  have  been  able 
to  get  a  telephone  line  to  me.  However,  I 
am  not  the  only  man  there,  and  I  know  that 
they  all  just  love  it.  Incidentally,  the  con¬ 
versation  is  the  same  as  the  dinner  piarty  the 
evening  before,  but  this  time  you  stand  up 
while  you  are  talking.  Oh,  yes,  this  is  also 
the  party  where  the  good  looking  blonde 
soloi^  comes  to  refresh  herself  and  relax  after 
the  performance.  She  never  can  speak  any 

^Slin  solve  all  of  your  fincmcial  problems. 
There  are  over  1,000  symphony  orchestras  in 
the  United  States.  Make  up  your  deficits  by 
giving  up  the  parties,  donatii^  their  cost  to 
the  orchestra,  and  giving  me  a  quiet  night 
at  home. 


Another  compensation  is  that  I  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  board  meeting  luncheons.  This 
doesn’t  make  too  much  difference  since  I  get 
the  left-overs  for  dinner  anyway,  but  some 
time  I  intend  to  go  to  one  of  these  meetings. 
One  of  our  board  members  is  afraid  of  dogs 
and  cats.  That  means  that  our  Siamese  cat 
and  two  large  poodles  are  locked  up  before 
the  meeting.  The  possibilities  are  too  exciting 
for  me  to  even  contemplate. 

I  am  sure  that  just  as  all  orchestras  are  in 
need  of  money,  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  also  could  use  some. 

I  am  offering  to  Mrs.  Thompson  the  sole 
distributorship  for  my  “do-it-yourself  hus¬ 
band’s  kit”.  This  includes  a  new  tranquilizer 
with  the  appropriate  name  “piano  e  dolce”. 
To  the  musically  initiated  this  means — take 
it  soft  and  sweet.  These  happy  pills  are  good 
for  about  six  to  nine  months.  By  that  time 
something  stronger  is  needed,  and  for  this 
there  is  &e  knock-down  opium  pipe.  All  the 
husband  needs  is  the  pipe.  The  source  of 
supply  is  no  problem — ^just  call  the  preceding 
president’s  husband. 

The  last  item  is  to  be  used  just  before  the 
nominating  committee  meets.  11118  consists 
of  an  oversized  shoe  for  the  husband  to  put 
his  foot  down  with. 


I  think  I  should  have  called  this  speech 
‘How  to  Be  a  Man  in  the  Women’s  Auxiliary.” 


Womens  Association  Fund  Raising  Projects 


Chairman:  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Board 
Member  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild 

In  introducing  the  guest  speakers  who 
would  describe  successful  projects  carried  on 
in  their  own  communities  for  their  own 
orchestras,  Mrs.  Herberger  pointed  out  that 
women’s  committee  projects  are  usually  un¬ 
dertaken  for  three  purposes:  (1)  to  finance 
the  operating  budget,  (2)  obtain  money  for 
the  maintenance  fund,  and  (3)  to  finance  edu¬ 
cational  projects. 

SYMPHONY  BALLS 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Sharp  LaBella,  President, 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony,  (Fla.) 

Mrs.  LaBella  described  the  “Orchid  and 
Champagne  Ball.”  Sponsors  for  tables  for 
ten  paid  $1000,  reservations  were  $1(K)  a  plate, 
and  patrons  were  admitted  for  $50  per  couple. 

The  committee  also  gave  a  dessert  bridge 
at  a  luxury  hotel. 

Plans  are  underway  to  get  a  steamship 
company  to  sponsor  next  season’s  ball,  and 
other  fund-raising  projects  included  the  sale 
cf  the  new  fifty-star  ^g,  a  luncheon  and  a 
book  review,  and  the  fashion  show  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  department  in  a  store. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Wallace,  Board  Member, 
Phoenix  Symphony  Guild 

The  Phoenix  Guild  gave  a  ball  at  the  end 
of  April  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  which  raised 
$28,900.  The  holder  of  the  lucky  ticket  received 
a  Cadillac.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  Guild 
and  their  husbands  received  the  guests  who 
paid  $15.00  for  each  ticket  to  the  ball.  Patrons 
paid  $300.  According  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  ball  is  a  growing 
list  of  new  patrons. 

Boris  Sokololf,  Manager, 

Minneapolis  Symphony 

Mr.  Sokolofi  described  the  “Crystal  Palace 
Ball”  in  Minneapolis  which  usually  nets  about 
$25,000,  and  is  held  in  the  Southd^e  Shopping 
Center.  Tickets  are  sold  for  $15.00  each,  and 
work  begins  about  a  year  in  advance.  The 
admission  price  includes  dinner  and  the  entire 
evening  for  which  three  dance  orchestras  fur¬ 
nish  the  music. 

Merchants  were  persuaded  to  call  the  week 
of  the  ball  “Symphony  Week,”  and  there  were 
elaborate  decorations  in  stores  and  shops  in 
the  area  well  ahead  of  time. 

SALES,  AUCTIONS,  ETC. 

Radio  Auction:  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Griffith,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Charleston  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  (West  Virginia) 

The  annual  radio  auction  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Symphony  Orchestra  is  our  largest 
fund-raising  project,  netting  between  $5,(X)0 
and  $6,000. 

The  essential  ingredient  for  a  radio  auction 
is,  of  course,  a  radio  station.  Station  WCHS 
in  Charleston  turns  over  to  us  a  full  eve¬ 
ning’s  time — from  7:30  p.  m.  imtil  the  last 
item  is  sold  usually  s(»netime  after  midnight. 
The  station  also  supplies  three  staff  mem^rs 
to  act  as  auctioneers  and  an  engineer  to  han¬ 
dle  the  technical  arrangements. 

The  second  “must”  for  an  auction  is  a  place 
to  hold  it.  We  rotate  the  scene  of  our  auction 
among  the  larger  automobile  dealer  show¬ 
rooms.  The  de^er  whose  showroom  we  use 
also  permits  us  to  buy  two  of  his  cars  ait 
less  than  his  cost  and  to  display  the  auction 
merchandise  a  week  before  we  go  on  the  air. 

The  third  essential  is  the  merchandise  itself. 
Since  our  auction  is  a  joint  project  of  the 
Women’s  Ckunmittee  and  the  Symphony 
Board,  eedi  member  of  the  board  is  given  a 
list  of  prospects  to  solicit  for  menduuulise. 
Frequently  we  specify  the  item  we  would  like 
to  have  donated. 


Over  the  years,  we  have  determined  which 
merchandise  is  most  popular  and  this  elimi¬ 
nates  too  much  duplication. 

We  try  to  keep  the  value  of  each  item  above 
$100.  I  want  to  emphasize  this — keep  the 
price  high.  Only  a  limited  number  of  items 
can  be  auction^,  and  it  takes  just  as  long 
to  sell  a  $15  toaster  as  it  does  to  sell  a  $300 
refrigerator. 

However,  we  have  found  it  pisycholc^cally 
sound  to  include  a  few  less  expiensive  items. 
We  don’t  want  our  potential  listeners  to  scan 
a  handbill  filled  only  with  three-figure  prices 
and  decide  the  whole  thing  is  out  of  their 
bracket.  Offers  for  under  $100  donations  are 
carefully  screened,  and  those  most  likely  to 
bring  full  retail  value  are  selected.  The 
smallest  of  our  donations  are  reserved  for 
door  prizes  for  our  studio  audience,  and  the 
studio  audience  has  become  quite  a  factor 
over  the  years.  This  year  we  had  overflow 
crowds,  and  some  of  our  highest  bids  came 
fnxn  this  quarter.  Here  is  another  selling 
point  for  the  car  dealer,  too.  Each  spectator 
fills  out  a  door-prize  stub  with  his  name, 
address,  and  the  model  of  his  car.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  quite  useful  to  the  dealer  later  on. 

We  sell  merchants  from  whom  we  ask  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  vast  amount  of  free  advertis¬ 
ing  they  will  receive  through  their  coopera¬ 
tion.  To  prove  it,  we  distribute  25,000  hand¬ 
bills  in  drug  stores,  supermarkets,  other  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  and  in  scho^.  We  stuffed  a  hand¬ 
bill  in  each  of  our  concert  programs.  The 
radio  station  and  its  affiliated  television  station 
gave  us  spot  announcements  several  times  a 
day  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  auc¬ 
tion. 

The  actual  merchandise  is  displayed  for  a 
week  in  the  car  dealer’s  showroom  with  cards 
attached  giving  the  retail  price  and  the  donor’s 
name.  For  service  items  or  perishables,  cards 
alone  are  displayed.  The  autcxnobiles  to  be 
auctioned,  ablaze  with  banners,  are  moved 
from  one  location  to  another  around  town 
during  the  two  weeks  immediately  preceding 
the  auction.  Publicity  and  pictures  appear  in 
our  papers  as  part  of  our  build-up  campaign. 

The  fun  part — the  night  of  the  auction — is 
a  scene  of  carefully  organized  bedlam.  Three 
auctiemeers  sit  at  tables  on  a  four-foot  hi^ 
platform.  Out  front  are  large  flannel  boards 
listing  the  items  cuid  the  current  bids.  Every 
chair  is  filled,  and  throngs  of  standees  mill 
around  the  displayed  merchandise. 

Out  of  sight  in  the  rear  of  the  showroexn 
are  the  women’s  committee  telephone  teams. 
Four  telephones  with  a  single  rotating  num¬ 
ber  are  used.  Each  team  consists  of  a  bid- 
taker  who  answers  the  pheme  and  fills  in  the 
bid-slip  and  a  “runner”  who  relays  bids  to 
the  auctioneers.  Bid  slips  record  the  item, 
the  bid,  the  time,  the  name,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  the  bidder. 

Additional  runners  check  the  bid  boards  for 
the  phone  teams.  Many  phone  bidders  want 
to  know  the  highest  bid  before  placing  their 
own.  This  year  we  had  an  intercom  system 
set  up  between  the  bid  board  and  the  No.  1 
telephone,  but  this  arrangement  is  not  always 
possible. 

Four  members  of  the  women’s  committee 
distribute  bid  slips  to  the  studio  audience  and 
relay  their  bids.  Another  team  keeps  the  bid 
boards  up-to-date.  One  pe^n  stands  by  to 
“run”  final  bids  to  the  ca^er. 

The  list  of  merchandise  is  split  three  ways 
among  the  auctioneers,  and  they  take  tuTM 
auctioning  their  assigned  items.  They  are 
supplied  wth  descriptive  copy  on  each  piece 
merchandise,  and  each  time  an  item  is 
mentioned,  the  donor’s  name  is  also  men¬ 
tioned. 

Continued  on  Page  22) 
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A  board  member  takes  charge  of  deciding 
when  each  item  should  be  sold.  We  have  to 
start  closing  out  merchandising  fairly  early 
in  the  evening  to  hold  the  listeners’  interest. 
The  first  to  go  are  inexpensive  items  or  those 
which  have  been  bid  in  at  almost  full  value. 
The  last  to  be  sold  are  the  big  money  items — 
the  automobiles  and  the  boat.  Several  times 
in  the  evening  a  running  battle  develops  be¬ 
tween  two  bidders.  They  are  egged  on  by 
the  auctioneer  who  always  mentions  the  name 
of  the  bidder  along  with  the  amount  bid.  A 
really  hot  contest  draws  others  into  the 
battle  and  sometimes  actually  runs  the  price 
above  the  retail  value.  It  also  supplies  an 
element  of  suspense  and  excitement  which 
keeps  radios  tuned  to  the  auction. 

When  a  final  bid  comes  from  the  audience, 
the  cashier  collects  on  the  spot.  Other  high 
bidders  are  advised  by  telephone  to  stop  by 
the  showroom  the  following  day  to  pick  up 
their  merchandise  (  or  service  such  as  drive¬ 
way  paving)  and  pay  for  it. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  several  bid  slips 
leading  up  to  the  top  bid.  One  year  the 
highest  bidder  on  an  expensive  hi-n  came  to 
pick  it  up,  took  a  quick  look,  and  decided  it 
didn’t  match  anything  in  her  living  room. 
The  merchandise  was  then  offered  to  the  next 
highest  bidder. 

Another  pitfall  is  the  prankster  who  phones 
in  a  irfiony  bid.  We  had  two  of  these  this 
year,  and  believe  me,  we  will  confirm  all 
high  bids  before  they  reach  the  “going-  going- 
gone”  stage  hereafter. 

As  you  can  see,  a  radio  auction  is  not  a 
casual  venture.  However,  the  rewards  are 
hi^,  and  the  investment  is  a  small  one — ex¬ 
cept  in  work.  After  the  dealer  is  paid  for  his 
cars  cuid  the  printer  for  the  handbills,  every¬ 
thing  is  clear  profit. 

Geranium  Sale:  Mrs.  C.  Langford  Felske,  Re¬ 
tiring  President,  Kalamazoo  Symphony  Wom¬ 
en’s  Association  (Mich.) 

The  geraniums  were  pimdiased  from  a  flor¬ 
ist  in  a  large  quantity.  They  were  delivered 
ten  days  before  Memorial  Day.  The  entire 
greenhouse  was  turned  over  to  the  group.  The 
sale  netted  $850,  and  the  florist  is  now  propa¬ 
gating  a  new  geranium  to  be  called  “Sym¬ 
phony  Pink”  for  next  year’s  sale. 

Decorative  Arts  Tour:  Mrs.  Donald  Arm¬ 
strong,  Retiring  President,  Grand  ^pids 
Symphony  Women’s  Committee  (Midi.) 

Twenty -five  exhibitors  cooperated  with  the 
Women’s  Committee  in  presenting  the  tour. 
At  three  of  the  exhibits,  refreshments  were 
served,  and  musicians  from  the  orchestra  fur¬ 
nished  music.  Tickets  for  the  tour  were  $1.00, 
and  each  member  received  three  to  sell.  Board 
members  were  responsible  .for  twenty -five 
tickets.  Prizes  were  awarded. 

Hotel  Opmiing:  Mrs.  Robert  Boyd  McKee,  Re¬ 
tiring  President,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Wom¬ 
en’s  Committee  (Pa.) 

The  net  income  to  the  Pittsburgh  Women’s 
Committee  for  the  “Premiere  Dinner  Dance” 
given  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Pittsburgh 
Hilton  Hotel  was  $83,719.00. 

A  special  committee  to  arrange  the  event 
was  set  up  with  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Benedum  as 
diairman.  There  were  sub-committees  on  in¬ 
vitations,  hostesses,  special  events  and  decora¬ 
tions.  A  co-or^nator  who  worked  closely  with 
the  chairman,  and  a  secretary  who  took  de¬ 
tailed  minutes  of  all  meetings  including  those 


SPECIAL  PROMOTION  GIMMICKS 


Chairman:  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger 

PROMOTION  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  TICKET  SALES 

Mrs.  Lee  W.  Ensel,  Springfield  Symphony 
Women’s  Guild  (III.) 

The  Springfield  Orchestra  opened  its  ticket 
drive  with  a  “pops”  program  conducted  by 
Donald  Voorhees,  conductor  of  the  Allentown 
Symphony  (Pa.)  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Or¬ 
chestra.  Several  local  musical  organizations 
participated  in  the  very  successful  concert. 
Mr.  Voorhees  was  given  wide  publicity  and  a 
press  luncheon,  all  of  which  proved  to  be 
excellent  public  relations  for  the  orchestra. 
Local  business  firms  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  became  seriously  interested  in  the 
orchestra  for  the  first  time. 

A  19(50-61  season  subscription  ticket  and  a 
pops  concert  ticket  sold  for  $7.50.  Those  p)er- 
sons  selling  the  highest  number  of  tickets  re¬ 
ceived  prizes  consisting  of  their  registration 
fee  for  the  League  National  convention. 

Mrs.  Robert  Best,  Charleston  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee  (West  Virginia) 

An  announced  “mystery  prize”  for  the  sale 
of  the  greatest  number  of  season  subscription 
tickets  for  the  Charleston  Symphony  was  “An 
Evening  with  John  Lambros” — a  musical  eve¬ 
ning  with  the  music  furnished  by  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  concertmaster.  The  piarty  was  held  in 
the  home  of  the  winner  who  also  won  a 
cashmere  sweater  and  an  electric  skillet.  The 
entire  project  received  a  great  deal  of  effective 
publicity. 


with  hotel  officials  were  particularly  valuable 
in  keeping  such  a  large-scale  operation  “on 
the  track”. 

Every  member  of  each  committee  had  a 
briefing  sheet  outlining  what  each  was  to  do 
and  when  and  where  it  was  to  be  done.  Dead¬ 
lines  were  set  for  all  opierations.  All  tables 
at  the  dinner  were  limited  to  eight  p>ersons 
in  order  to  make  px)ssible  the  finest  kind  of 
service  of  an  elaborate  goxuinet  dinner.  Tick¬ 
ets  were  $150  p>er  couple. 

Hotel  p)eople  were  p>articularly  helpful  in 
the  mechanics  of  the  dinner,  and  constant 
consultation  with  hotel  staff  is  imp>erative  if 
such  a  function  is  to  be  a  success. 

All  committee  members  were  furnished  with 
a  detailed  schedule  of  the  dinner  dance  and 
were  thoroughly  prep>ared  to  take  care  of  any 
emergencies  which  might  mar  the  evening 
(none  did). 

The  door  prize  was  two  round  trip  first 
class  tickets  by  air  to  Madrid  and  two  weeks 
at  the  Castellana  Hilton. 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  played  for  waltz¬ 
ing  and  there  was  a  pr<^am  of  entertainment. 
Emil  Coleman’s  orchestra  played  for  dancing. 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
Projects:  Member  of  the  board  of  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 

Mrs.  Newton  outlined  briefly  the  work  and 
projects  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Women’s 
Association  which  has  1500  members  and  500 
junior  members.  There  are  twenty-five  stand¬ 
ing  committees. 

Fund  raising  activities  during  the  year  in¬ 
cluded  a  steamboat  trip  from  Cincinnati,  a 
clothing  sale,  and  a  “Symphony  Gala”  in  the 
evening  with  a  five  course  French  dinner  with 
the  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  his  wife  as  sp>ecial  guests.  An  exciting 
fashicHi  show  piresented  fabulous  gowns  by 
leading  Paris  designers  brought  to  St.  Louis 
espjecially  for  the  occasion. 


Walter  Sharp)— Board  Member,  Nashville 
Symphony,  (Tenn.) 

Nashville  department  stores  used  their  dis¬ 
play  windows  to  publicize  the  symphony  by 
using  the  title  of  various  well-known  sym¬ 
phonic  works  the  theme  for  each  window. 

For  the  telephone  campaign,  Nashville  banks 
pjermitted  use  of  their  switchboards  (after 
hours)  for  calls  to  prospjects  and  subscribers. 
An  arrangement  was  worked  out  with  Van- 
derblit  University  whereby  the  university 
purchased  6(K)  seats  at  $5.00  each  to  make 
available  to  students  and  faculty.  The  entire 
allocation  was  sold  out,  and  the  following 
season  700  seats  were  sold  out  at  $6.00  each. 
No  individual  admission  tickets  are  sold  for 
the  concerts.  Prize  for  the  most  tickets  sold 
were  reservations  at  the  League  convention. 

Mrs.  Ward  Wheeler,  Kalamazoo  Symphony 
Women’s  Association  (Mich.) 

Several  years  ago  the  city  was  dividec^^o 
sections,  and  the  women’s  association  was  or¬ 
ganized  into  teams  with  captains  and  workers 
who  canvassed  each  area,  but  this  plan  be¬ 
came  impractical  as  the  city  grew.  Now,  the 
women’s  association  conducts  an  “automatic” 
mailing  campaign.  Attractive  letters  explain¬ 
ing  the  change  in  procedure  are  sent  out,  and 
the  letters  include  a  brochure  explaining  and 
describing  the  concerts.  In  the  comer  of  flie 
brochure  is  a  coupon  on  which  the  purchaser 
can  revise  the  ticket  order  or  become  a  con¬ 
tributing  member.  Tickets  are  not  returnable 
after  the  first  concert.  New  membership>s  are 
still  sold  through  p)ersonal  contact.  All  those 
who  sell  fifteen  tickets  earn  one  free  ticket. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Sharp  La  Bella,  President, 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony  (Fla.) 

News  stories  and  publicity  on  many  angles 
of  orchestra  activity  are  given  to  all  local 
city  and  county  pxapiers  and  even  flie  weekly 
p>ap^rs  precedi^  ^e  drive.  All  symphony 
activities  are  listed  in  a  calendar  (rf 
and  new  residents  are  special  guests 
first  concert. 

Business  firms  sponsor  the  advertising 
which  is  handled  by  a  professional  agency, 
but  the  orchestra  is  responsible  for  all  print¬ 
ing  expenses. 

This  past  year  the  orchestra  featured  in  its 
promotion  some  of  the  very  clever  poems 
written  by  fifth  grade  students  after  they  had 
attended  a  youth  concert 

Symphony  Service  Group  for  Girls: 

Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene,  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
Symphony  Society  of  Greater  Hartfo^ 
(Conn.) 

The  Junior  Auxiliary  of  The  Hartford  Sym- 
phemy  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Women’s  Aux¬ 
iliary.  Made  up  entirely  of  girls  of  high  school 
age,  it  numbers  253  f>aid-up  members  who 
attend  eleven  different  schools  and  live  in 
Hartford  and  12  suburban  towns.  It  has  just 
wound  up  its  third  year  and  has  grown 
steadily  and  spontaneously  (never  having  had 
a  membership  drive),  contributing  at  le£KSt 
$500  a  year  to  our  SymphcMiy,  and  fabulous 
hours  of  service. 

It  all  started  when  a  young  girl  entering 
the  ninth  grade  came  to  me  to  ask  how  she 
could  give  some  community  service.  She  was 
too  young  to  be  acceptable  as  a  hospital  or 
settlement  house  volunteer,  and  what  else 
could  she  do?  In  her  behalf  I  approached 
our  Young  People’s  Concert  (Chairman  to  see 
if  young  ushers  could  assist  at  our  children’s 
concerts.  We  worked  out  a  plan  for  her  to 
recruit  sixteen  girls,  one  for  each  aisle  in 
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the  concert  hall,  to  join  her  in  this  service 
project.  These  girls  were  invited  to  a  tea  for 
briefing.  They  took  up  their  duties  at  the 
first  concert  in  December,  helping  the  women 
who  supervised  the  seating  and  monitoring  of 
the  children  at  the  concerts.  Concert  manners 
were  never  so  good!  And  they  have  continued 
to  be  that  way.  What  had  been  a  troublesome 
behavior  situation  became  (and  still  is)  a 
source  of  pride. 

By  spring  other  girls  were  clamoring  to  be 
let  in  on  this  plan,  and  the  Junior  Auxiliary 
was  formed.  A  party  was  indicated.  A  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  committees  chosen,  and  a  Fash¬ 
ion  Show-swimming  party  took  place  to  which 
new  members  were  invited,  and  $1  member¬ 
ship  dues  were  collected.  This  brought  the 
total  to  seventy,  for  whom  an  ambitious  proj- 
^^was  plann^,  a  Junior  Symphony  Ball. 
"H^^as  an  invitation  affair,  cost  $4  a  person, 
and  was  on  a  season-opening  date,  the  first 
Saturday  in  October  at  a  nearby  country 
club.  Invitations  were  printed  and  addressed 
during  the  summer.  The  only  girls  invited 
were  those  who  had  paid  their  $1  annual  dues 
and  seriously  undertook  service  for  the  sym¬ 
phony.  Boys’  lists  were  drawn  from  the  <dder 
classes  of  all  the  neighboring  private  schools 
plus  all  public  school  boys  known  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  likely  to  be  interested.  A  popular 
singing  group  from  one  boys’  school  appeared 
as  entertainers.  Handsome  decorations  were 
prepared,  and  favors  and  a  lucky-numter 
prize  given.  An  ushers’  committee  saw  that 
every  girl  was  escorted  onto  the  floor.  There 
were  many  more  boys  than  girls,  and  cutting 
and  double-cutting  were  encouraged.  A  chap¬ 
erones’  list  was  drawn  from  the  Sponsoring 
Committee  organized  and  named  on  the  invi¬ 
tations.  TTie  Ball  was  immediately  preceded; 
by  several  simultaneous  “Coke-teSil”  parties, 
held  at  the  homes  of  popular  girls  at  central 
sn^^for  the  various  areas  included.  Invita- 
til^Bto  these  were  included  in  the  Ball  invi- 
tatiThis  proper.  Many  boys  came  to  them, 
obviously  wanting  to  get  acquainted  before 
the  dance.  Reservations,  accompanied  by 
check,  were  filed  by  mail  with  one  of  the 
sponsors.  This  dance  was  and  continues  to 
be  highly  successful,  makes  money,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  attracts  into  membership  some  girls  who 
live  in  an  area  where  there  is  a  dearth  of 
such  parties  for  their  age-groups. 

The  third  major  project  is  the  Juniors’  part 
of  the  Fund  Drive.  This  is  called  ‘Tag  Day”, 
though  we  have  discontinued  the  use  of  the 
Tags  which  originally  gave  it  its  name.  It 
takes  place  the  second  Satvuday  of  the  drive. 
We  must  clear  this  date  with  the  CHiamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  police  of  each  town. 
From  ten  to  four  that  day  (usually  the  cold¬ 
est  day  in  January)  four  downtown  busy  in¬ 
tersections  and  various  suburban  centers  of 
activity  are  manned  by  pairs  of  Juniors  who 
collect  Ssonphony  contributions  in  cannisters. 
Girls  wear  blue  felt  arm  bands  stencilled  with 
a  white  G-clef.  Canisters  (contributed  by  a 
milk  company)  are  re-used  annually;  they 
are  spray  painted  Symphony  blue  with  a  coin 
slot  cut  in  the  top.  Girls  work  two  hours  and 
are  relieved  by  the  next  shift.  We  maintain 
warm-up  centers  downtown  and  in  two  other 
centers  (contributed  by  merchants)  where  we 
serve  cookies  and  hot  chocolate  to  the  Juniors 
as  they  come  off  duty.  Experienced  and  suc- 
cesshil  collectors  are  on  hand  to  brief  the  new 
workers  before  they  go  out  Centers  are  manned 
by  a  Mother’s  committee  who  serve  refresh¬ 
ments,  check  and  count  the  money,  wrap  coins 
in  rolls  for  the  bank,  and  make  sure  all  is 
well.  This  operation  produces  $325  to  $425, 
puts  many  good-will  ambassadoresses  b^ore 
the  public,  and  “extends  the  privilege  of  giv- 


Governing  Board  Responsibilities 
In  Small  Budget  Orchestras 


Chairman:  Mrs.  Charles  Marling,  Board 
Member,  Topeka  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra 

Speakers:  William  J.  Dieterich,  Board  Mem¬ 
ber,  Quincy  Symphony  (HI.); 

Mrs.  James  Cravens,  President,  Quincy 
Symphony  Women’s  Guild; 

R.  Wilton  Billstein,  President,  Woodbury 
Symphony  Society  (N.  J.) 

Mr.  Dieterich  outlined  the  structure  of  the 
Quincy  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  arts  coimcil,  the  Quincy  Society 


ing  to  the  Symphony”  even  to  the  smallest 
contributors. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  organizing  and 
work  in  these  activities  is  done  by  the  girls 
themselves.  They  recruit  workers  and  com¬ 
mittee  members,  and  this  accounts  for  our 
steady  growdi.  They  form  committees.  They 
paint  the  canisters  and  decorate  the  halls 
and  make  the  designs  for  the  invitation-cards. 
They  go  to  the  city  editor  and  write  the  story 
for  the  paper,  line  up  the  girls  who  are  to 
appear  in  a  picture  for  the  paper,  and  notify 
them  of  the  time  and  place.  The  advisors  must 
see  from  backstage,  so  to  speak,  that  these 
things  are  done,  and  no  important  step  is  for¬ 
gotten;  but  they  do  not  do  it  themselves.  Thus 
we  feel  that  om*  girls  gain  an  invaluable 
experience  not  only  in  hearing  and  enjoying 
music  but  also  in  acquiring  the  tools  of  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  Junior  group  also  provides  aides  for 
special  concerts,  many  hours  of  office  work 
for  addressing  and  stuffing  large  mailings, 
store-window  decorators  for  fund  drive  time, 
and  raffle-ticket  sellers  for  our  Pops  concert. 

Junior  Auxiliary  activities  are  managed  by 
a  Council  which  consists  of  a  representative 
and  alternate  elected  by  the  member  group 
from  each  school,  guided  by  an  advisor  who 
serves  on  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Board.  This 
group  meets  monthly  on  Friday  afternoons 
at  one  centrally  locat^  home  (girls  take  turn 
bringing  cokes  and  chips).  The  Ckxmcil  is 
augmented  by  additional  members  (appointed 
by  the  Council)  to  head  various  projects  (such 
as  the  Ball,  Tag  Day,  Ushers,  Publicity,  Mem¬ 
bership,  Store-window  decorations)  as  needed. 
The  advisor  has  a  committee  of  women  to 
help  with  the  various  projects,  consult  with 
their  chairmen,  etc. 

Membership  meetings  are  held  three  times 
a  year,  an  attractive  photo  offset  card  being 
bulk-mailed  for  invitations.  Coimcil  electioiu, 
musical  programs,  good  musical  appreciation 
talks,  meeting  meml^rs  of  the  orchestra,  fash¬ 
ions,  and  refreshments  are  features  of  various 
meetings.  Homes  are  loaned  (for  Simday  aft¬ 
ernoons)  or  a  downtown  store  auditorium  is 
used  (for  Friday  afternoons). 

Most  active  participation  comes  at  the 
s<:q}homore  level.  Freshman  are  eager  to  join 
and  learn,  sophomores  carry  the  heaviest  load; 
juniors  begin  to  feel  the  strain  of  college  en¬ 
trance  preparation  and  slacken  in  their  hours 
of  work;  most  seniors  cannot  do  much;  many, 
nothing.  However,  the  basis  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  rotation  of  membership.  As  the  older 
girls  graduate,  the  younger  ones  move  up.  It 
is  quite  different  from  a  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
but  adds  values. 

Above  all,  our  Junior  Auxilisuy  is  highly 
democratic.  It  is  the  only  organization  in  our 
town  inviting  private,  public  and  parochial, 
city  and  country  schools  to  join  in  one  ac¬ 
tivity.  Interest  in  the  symphony  is  the  one 
requirement  for  membership,  and  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  extraordinary  selection  of  nice, 
bright,  attractive  and  enthusiastic  girls. 


of  Fine  Arts,  and  explained  that  at  the  present 
time  management  services  to  the  symphony, 
as  well  as  publicity  and  general  promotion, 
were  available  from  the  S^iety  in  a  unique 
program  of  arts  coordination  underwritten  by 
local  citizens  and  foimdations  at  no  charge  to 
the  symphony. 

At  the  end  of  the  current  five  year  project, 
he  said,  the  Symphony  will  be  called  up<m  to 
assume  its  share  of  these  management  serv¬ 
ices. 

He  emphasized  that  the  growth  of  all  the 
Quincy  fme  arts  groups  had  been  along  infor¬ 
mal  lines,  and  most  of  the  activities  are  han¬ 
dled  by  volunteers.  Because  of  their  rapid 
growth,  however,  all  the  arts  groups  need 
full-time  or  year-around  management  serv¬ 
ices  which  none  can  now  afford. 

This  sharing  of  facilities  works  out  to  a 
great  advantage  for  all  groups  sharing  in  the 
service. 

He  pointed  out  that  that  in  his  estimation 
the  chief  responsibility  of  the  board  as  a 
whole  is  to  see  that  the  symphony  operation 
is  a  stable  financial  one.  All  bo^d  activity 
and  deliberations  relate  to  this  main  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Mrs.  Cravens  outlined  the  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Quincy  Symphony  WMnen’s  Guild 
which  are:  (1)  to  sell  season  tickets,  (2)  to 
promote  si>ecial  money  raising  projects  for 
the  purchase  of  special  equipment  and/or 
other  items  not  logically  expected  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  operating  budget  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  to  carry  out  a  student  scholarship 
program  in  the  local  high  schools  for  provid¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  yoimg  musicians  to  at¬ 
tend  summer  music  camps.  The  Guild  con¬ 
stantly  seeks  new  ways  and  means  to  create 
good  will  in  the  community  and  foster  support 
of  the  symphony. 

Mr.  Billstein  first  discussed  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  board  to  the  orchestra.  The  by¬ 
laws  of  his  orchestra  provide,  and  the  board 
accepts  the  statement,  that  the  symphony 
society  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  in¬ 
strumentalists  to  play  and  p^orm  spnphonic 
music.  The  orchestra  board,  he  said,  has  the 
responsibility  for  selecting  a  conductor  who 
is  an  artistic  director  and  is  not  responsible 
for  management  details  such  as  selling  tickets 
and  mechanical  operations  of  the  orchestra. 

The  board  indicates  artistic  goals  and  makes 
suggesticMis  for  programming  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  players,  but  the  final  decision 
always  rests  with  the  conductor.  His  board  is 
made  up  of  musicians  and  a  separate  sym¬ 
phony  society  handles  operations.  This  all- 
player  board  is  responsible  for  good  orchestra 
morale  by  being  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  musicians,  and  it  provides  the  library  and 
a  librarian. 

The  symphony  society  is  composed  of  50-60 
persems  who  sell  tickets  and  handle  publicity 
and  administration.  The  Woodbury  Sym¬ 
phony  does  no  fund  raising  outside  the  sale 
of  tickets. 

The  discussion  period  which  followed  indi¬ 
cated  that  problems  and  major  responsibili¬ 
ties  vary  with  the  community,  and  there  is  no 
formula  for  a  solution  to  every  situation.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  board  to  the  orchestra 
and  the  community  will  vary,  and  each  board 
should  meet  the  need,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  major  purpose  is  to  provide  an  or¬ 
chestra  to  play  symphonic  music.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  board  of  a  small-budget  or¬ 
chestra  has  as  its  main  responsibility  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  situation  in 
which  musicians  can  make  music.  The  ever 
present  problem  is  one  of  communicatiim  be¬ 
tween  musicians,  board  members,  subscribers, 
and  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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July,  1960 — Convention  Issue 


Convention  General  Session 

"Mee!  The  Press" 

Chairman:  Kermit  Hansen,  President,  Omaha 
Symphony. 

Speakers:  Miles  Kastendieck,  Music  Critic, 
New  York  Journal  American; 

Theodore  Strongin,  Arts  Editor,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times; 

Thomas  Sherman,  Music  and  Art  Editor, 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

Miles  Kastendieck,  Music  Critic,  New  York 

Journal  American: 

Since  this  occasion  marks  the  first  time  that 
music  critics  have  been  invited  to  speak  offi¬ 
cially  at  one  of  your  conventions,  I  hasten  to 
congratulate  you.  Why  it  has  taken  fifteen 
conventions  for  you  to  gather  enough  courage 
to  face  the  press  like  this  is  your  secret. 

We  all  have  our  problems,  even  music 
critics,  and  perhaps  more  frequently,  music 
editors.  Since  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
invite  us  to  speak  at  this  convention,  may  I 
be  presumptuous  in  the  name  of  the  music 
critics  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
thank  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  for  its  promotion  of  the  Music  Critics 
Workshops  which  Mrs.  Helen  Thompson  in¬ 
stigated  in  1953  when  I  was  then  head  of  the 
Music  Critics  Circle  of  New  York  and  about 
which  you  may  have  read  in  the  League’s 
special  publication  conceming  them. 

That  you  may  appreciate  our  lot,  let  me 
tell  one  incident  of  disastrous  exposure  at¬ 
tributed  to  Pierre  Monteux  of  whom  you  may 
have  heard. 

It  concerns  a  biographical  reference  about 
his  starting  his  musical  career  as  a  violinist. 
Growing  dder  and  finding  the  violin  hard 
work,  he  took  up  the  viola.  Growing  still 
older  and  finding  the  viola  hard  work,  he  be¬ 
came  a  conductor.  When  he  was  asked  what 
he  would  do  when  he  was  too  old  to  conduct, 
he  replied,  “When  I  am  no  longer  good  for 
anything  useful,  I  can  always  berome  a  music 
critic.”  May  I  add  that  Monteux  is  now  85 
years  old! 

In  all  humility  and  deeply  chagrined  at 
being  so  cmnpletely  useless,  I  shall  proceed. 

I  started  music  lessons  by  playing  the  piano, 
then  as  a  boy  soprano  took  up  singing.  When 
I  put  away  childish  things  to  go  to  college,  I 
b^an  to  compose.  College  turned  me  into 
a  critic  of  several  varieties. 

A  friendly  suggestion  and  a  good  shove 
from  David  Stanley  &nith  and  Bruce  Simonds 
of  Yale  laundied  me  into  musical  criticism 
(in  New  Haven)  to  stay,  in  all  probability, 
until  I  am  retired.  I  spare  you  further  bio¬ 
graphical  revelation,  thou^  I  know  one  pub¬ 
lisher  who  considered  me  a  luxury  and  quite 
useless.  His  paper  is  now  defunct,  but  I  am 
still  pursuing  my  “useless”  career. 

My  credentials  for  becoming  a  music  critic 
were  two:  an  ability  to  write  and  a  solid 
musical  background  —  the  combination  of 
whidi  still  is  considered  rafe.  Perhaps  you 
may  already  have  discovered  how  rare  a 
bird  a  music  critic  is.  He  still  is  looked  upon 
as  a  queer  offshoot  of  the  human  species, 
thou^,  of  course,  you  pe<^le  would  not  for  a 
moment  agree.  Since  the  category  of  odd  has 
been  applied  to  composers,  conductors,  and, 
other  musicians,  I  find  consolation  in  good 
company. 

Now  that  I  have  the  floor,  I  am  tempted  to 
deliver  a  series  of  talks.  Th^e  is,  for  instance, 
the  scholar’s  ai^iroach  to  what  is  music  criti¬ 
cism.  I  spare  you  an  academic  discussion 
except  to  remind  you  that  criticism  is  the 
art  judging.  It  should  not  be  faultfinding, 
as  the  dictionary  also  states,  but  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  appraisal.  Many  people,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  not  yet  discovert  that  the  first  step 


toward  the  development  of  a  cultivated  mind 
is  the  ability  to  rationally  discriminate,  and  I 
split  the  infinitive  correctly  and  purposefully. 

There  is  also  the  newspaper  approach.  When, 
for  instance,  is  music  front-page  news?  1 
almost  said  “never”  traditionally,  but  of 
course  the  answer  is  “hardly  ever”.  Person¬ 
ally  I  have  yet  to  crack  the  front  page  of 
the  Journal  American  in  fomteen  years  of 
writing  for  it,  though  I  have  received  apolo¬ 
gies  from  the  editors  for  not  using  some  of 
my  stories  there,  especially  after  I  had  sug¬ 
gested  spotting  them  as  newsworthy.  The  fact 
that  the  Journal  American  is  an  evening  paper 
accentuates  the  problem. 

One  of  the  big  st\unbling  blocks,  however, 
is  that  many  managing  editors  and  others  are 
not  really  aware  of  the  musical  awakening 
of  this  country  in  the  last  quarter  century. 
They  have  not  yet  realized  that  when  music 
makes  news,  it’s  still  the  person  who  counts. 

One  of  my  spies  at  the  editors’  conferences 
has  verified  that  point.  It  will  take  a  new 
generation  of  enlightened  managing  editors 
to  give  the  fine  arts  their  rightful  place  in  the 
newspaper;  the  younger  men  have  grown 
up  with  the  changing  world  of  music,  and 
you  can  help,  as  you  did  with  the  CBS-Phil¬ 
harmonic  challenge  referred  to  in  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  report,  throu^  writing  letters 
constantly  and  by  cultivating  the  controlling 
interests  in  your  papers. 

The  third  line  might  develop  the  functional 
approach  of  the  music  critic.  Here  I  must 
speak  as  a  somewhat  ivory-towered  person. 
Hired  only  to  write  reviews  and  a  short 
Sunday  column,  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
cover  the  1,000  and  one  events  of  a  New  York 
season.  Because  none  of  the  sole  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  evening  papers  could 
possibly  do  that,  they  have  established  an  au¬ 
tomatic  critical  approach  by  just  not  attending 
certain  events.  Scwne  of  this  is  most  merciful; 
some  most  unfortvmate,  but  when  a  newspaper 
has  (Mily  one  critic,  this  is  what  can  happen. 
Being  my  own  bo^,  so  to  speak,  I  have  to 
make  critical  decisions  on  the  comparable 
merit  of  attending  an  event  before  it  takes 
place.  This  ability  to  decide  comes  only  as 
the  result  of  long  and  extensive  exposure  to 
the  field.  I  usually  pick  the  most  news¬ 
worthy  event  musically,  though  sometimes  I 
am  forced  to  attend  two  events  in  the  same 
evening. 

Thus  1  am  not  a  music  editor;  that  is,  a 
department  head  in  charge  of  makeup  and 
music  publicity,  though  I  receive  releases 
regularly  to  keep  me  informed  on  what  is 
taking  place.  When  a  man  functions  both  as 
critic  and  editor,  his  problems  and  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  you  may  be  quite  different. 

Now,  how  does  a  music  critic  fimction? 
Because  he  is  a  newspaperman,  he  is  first  a 
reporter.  At  the  same  time  he  must  also 
be  a  judge.  Furthermore,  he  is,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  an  educator.  This  three-fold 
task  defines  the  job  of  most  music  critics  in 
the  United  States  today  as  they  face  the 
deadline  for  the  next  edition  of  their  papers. 
To  crystallize  one’s  thoughts  on  these  three 
fronts  under  this  stress  creates  a  furor  which 
only  fellow  critics  can  fully  appreciate. 

As  a  reporter  the  critic  tells  what  happ«ied 
— the  who,  what,  when,  where,  why,  and  how 
— including  audience  reacticm.  As  a  judge,  he 
makes  a  series  of  quick  evaluations  that  only 
his  past  make  truly  possible.  Incidentally, 
some  of  those  decisions  are  more  accurate 
than  some  people  think — or  want  to  think. 
Ihe  critic’s  background,  experience,  and  ca¬ 
pacity  serve  him  quite  substantially  under 
pressure.  As  an  ^ucator  he  realizes  the 
charge  given  him  as  a  judge;  namely,  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  case  of  the  performer  or  ffie  com¬ 
poser  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  insight,  and 
imderstanding;  for  often  the  promotion  of 
an  appreciation  of  quality  is  involved,  and  it 


is  his  job,  I  think,  to  clarify  this  point.  Some 
of  this  latter  aspect  can  be  worked  out  in 
so-called  “Sunday  pieces”  later;  nevertheless, 
the  obligation  persists.  It  can  also  reach  out 
to  community  enlightenment. 

To  do  all  that  I  have  stated  so  briefly  is  a 
constant  challenge.  How  does  one  stand  it? 

First  of  all,  a  critic  should  love  music.  Some 
don’t,  you  know,  and  some  have  even  been 
hired  to  write  about  music  because  they  don’t. 
Should  such  ever  be  the  case  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  start  bombarding  the  newspaper  office 
with  letters. 

Secondly,  the  critic  should  go  to  the  concert 
as  a  regular  music  lover  expecting  to  enjoy 
himself  as  such.  (It  is  quite  possible).  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  should  not  go  just  because  it  is  his 
job  to  be  there.  In  offier  terms,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  should  be  that  he  is  paid  to  listen 
while  the  rest  of  you  pay  to  listen.  (The  fact 
that  both  may  pay  in  another  way  is  irrele¬ 
vant.)  He  should  be  open  minded  to  musical 
ideas  and  find  excitement  in  a  new  composi- 

Thirdly,  he  must  believe  that  writing  SBIFt 
music  is  a  creative  act  just  as  a  performance 
or  a  composition  is.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
quite  so  noble,  but  the  pen  can  also  serve 
the  fine  arts  admirably.  Therein  lies  the  art 
in  judging  wherein  music  criticism  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  highly  specialized. 

Music  criticism  has  been  defined  as  one 
man’s  opinion.  It  has  to  be,  but,  most  sig¬ 
nificantly,  it  must  be  considered  opiiuon.  Tl^ 
must  be  not  only  backed  up  by  more  prac¬ 
tical  experience  than  just  playing  on  the  keys 
of  a  typewriter,  knowing  musical  history,  a^ 
cultivating  a  sensitive  ear;  it  also  entails 
playing  on  the  many  facets  of  a  cultivated 
mind.  The  art  of  balancing  all  this  construc¬ 
tively  is  the  more  tricky  because  music  is  a 
temporal  art. 

If  any  part  of  what  I  have  said  sounds  ideal, 
let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  practical  idealism 
and  quite  workable. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  Music 
Critics’  Workshops  have  been  conduct^Bjn 
the  hope  that  as  music  becomes  more  in^^^ 
tant  in  your  commvinities,  music  critics  will 
be  there  ready  to  carry  the  torch  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  activities  with  an  understanding  of 
the  dedication  of  their  jobs. 

One  of  my  colleagues  once  said  the  trouble 
with  me  as  a  critic  was  simply  that  I  was  too 
dedicated.  It  was  one  of  the  hipest  compli¬ 
ments  I  could  have  received.  In  that  sense 
I  come  out  of  my  ivory  tower  and  join  all 
of  you  in  being  dedicate  to  music. 

Theodore  Strongin,  Arts  Editor,  Chattanooga 
Times  (Tenn.) 

The  role  of  the  critic  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munity  where  he  is  apt  to  be  an  “all-arovi^ 
everything  except  copy  boy”  was  discussed  by 
Theodore  Strongm,  music  critic  of  ffie  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  The  problem  of  evalu¬ 
ating  various  items  in  terms  of  relative  im¬ 
portance  is  one  of  the  difficulties  confronting 
the  critic  who  is  also  in  charge  of  a  music 
column.  The  symphony  orchestra  is  usually 
the  focal  point  of  music  in  the  community,  but 
music  clubs  and  various  concert  organiza¬ 
tions  must  be  given  adequate  coverage. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  critic  to  describe 
what  happens,  Mr.  Strongin  said,  and  to  make 
himself  understood  by  the  average  reader 
without  over  simplification.  He  should  try  to 
give  a  roimded-  picture  of  the  musical  event 
with  the  sense  that  it  is  a  “small  slice  of  the 
history”  of  the  community. 

To  those  seeking  advance  publicity,  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  names, 
correct  spelling  and  identification  of  musical 
works — complete  and  accurate  information 
basic  to  a  hospitable  reception  of  the  material 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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by  the  city  desk  or  the  music  editor.  He  also 
urged  that  information  be  submitted  as  early 
as  possible. 

In  those  areas  where  music  is  neglected 
from  the  city  desk  and  editorial  point  of  view, 
he  urged  that  readers  interested  in  music 
write  “letter  after  letter  after  letter”.  The 
power  of  mail  from  subscribers  is  often  over¬ 
looked,  he  concluded. 


Thomas  B.  Sherman,  Music  and  Art  Editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Sherman  presented  the  third  point  of 
view  on  publicizing  and  writing  about  the 
arts.  He  described  the  actual  operation  of 
the  Sunday  music  and  art  page  cif  his  paper 
and  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
evaluation  of  various  items  in  the  field  of 
the  arts  for  their  intrinsic  value,  interest  to 
the  public,  and  importance  from  a  news 
standpoint. 

critic’s  role  in  preparation  of  his  review 
^^0lommented  on  in  detail  by  Mr.  Sherman. 
Many  factors  enter  into  the  content  of  the 
review,  he  pointed  out,  and  the  critic  may 
see  fit  to  overlook  some  details  of  performance 
and  omissions  in  the  score  in  his  desire  to 
encourage  a  local  organization  to  attempt 
larger  works. 

“Music  criticism  consists  of  ‘describing  the 
indescribable’,”  he  continued.  “No  one  has 
yet  shown  where  music  gets  its  power  to 
move  the  listener  and  stir  his  emotions;  ele¬ 
ments  of  tempo,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  pro¬ 
portion  all  contribute  in  proper  relationship 
to  the  finished  work  of  art.” 


“The  critic  must  incorporate  in  his  back¬ 
ground  some  elements,  attitudes,  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  scholar,”  Mr.  Sherman  said.  “Aes¬ 
thetic  values  shoiild  constitute  an  essential 
portion  of  a  good  review,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  critic  be  articulate  and  convey  to 
the  reader  all  of  these  facets  in  proper 
proportion.” 

^^t  if  you  don’t  love  music,”  said  Mr. 
S^Bian,  “you  may  as  well  not  write  about 
it^Ksm  still  go  to  a  concert  today  and  hear 
Tchaikowsky  and  dislike  it  as  much  as  I 
ever  did,  or  hear  a  Mozart  sym{Jiony  and 
love  it  as  much  as  I  did  when  I  first  heard 
it  at  the  age  of  fifteen.” 

A  discussion  period  followed  and  Chairman 
Hansen  (President,  Omaha  Symphony)  in¬ 
vited  all  music  critics  present  to  the  platform 
to  answer  questions  from  the  fioor.  TTie 
twelve  critics  present  represented  newspapers 
and  publications  from  coast  to  coast. 

To  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  should  continue  its  practice 
of  inviting  the  local  critic  to  lunch  with  the 
conductor,  composer  (if  a  new  cmnposition 
were  being  played),  and  soloist  (if  possible) 
just  preceding  the  concert,  Mr.  Sherman  re¬ 
plied,  “A  music  critic  should  have  no  friends 
— at  least  not  among  the  performers.  He 
should  not  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  per¬ 
forming  operation,  and  a  meeting  such  as  you 
describe,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  his 
objectivity.  It  is  his  job  to  represent  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community.”  All  the  critics 
present  agreed  with  Mr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Kastendieck:  “A  critic  should  remain 
aloof  from  the  performers  because  the  human 
element  serves  only  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  writing  an  objective  review.” 

Mr.  Strongin;  “If  a  critic  cannot  win  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  community  and  the 
support  of  his  readers,  it  means  that  he  is 
ineffective,  and  he  would  be  well  advised  to 
go  elsewhere  or  do  loomething  else  on  the 
paper.” 

From  the  fioor  came  the  comment  that 
publicity  materials  often  featured  personality 
and  aclUevement  of  the  conductor  or  scdoist. 


College  Orchestras 


Chairman:  John  Franklin  West,  Conductor 
Davidson  College  Orchestra,  (N.  C.) 

THE  UNIVERSITY-CIVIC 
ORCHESTRA 

David  Van  Vactor,  Conductor,  Knoxville 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Tenn.),  Professor 
of  Music,  The  University  of  'Tennessee. 

In  America  at  the  present  time,  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  a  new  and  interesting  development 
which  I  think  is  relatively  unnoticed  by  many 
people  interested  in  the  arts.  I  refer  to  the 
unique  and  hitherto  unprecedented  support 
and  subsidy  of  the  arts  by  institutions  erf 
higher  learning. 

While  many  serious  and  dedicated  people 
are  crying  for  government  support  of  the  arts 
(of  course,  without  government  controls), 
colleges  and  universities  are  adding  to  their 
faculties  famous  artists,  opera  directors,  cho¬ 
reographers,  and  composers. 

In  April  1960,  BMI  listed  60  outstandii^ 
American  composers  who  are  teaching  in  vari¬ 
ous  colleges  in  the  United  States;  the  ASCAP 
list  would  be  equally  impressive,  and  we  all 
know  many  major  orchestra  musicians  who 
are  also  doing  college  teaching.  Recently  some 
of  our  most  famous  artists  have  begun  teach¬ 
ing  master  classes  in  universities. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  develop¬ 
ment.  One  reason  certainly  is  the  economic 
factor.  Men  and  women  in  music  must  earn 
a  living,  and  in  most  communities,  college 
teaching  offers  some  security. 

Another  important  reason  is  that  colleges 
in  our  country  have  a  long  and  honorable 
tradition  of  sponsorship  and  encouragement 
of  creative  ideas  and  academic  freedom,  and 
are  the  custodians  of  our  cultural  heritage  and 
development.  The  college  campus  offers  many 
advantages  to  the  men  and  wmnen  in  music. 

As  the  musician’s  “ivory  tower”  is  being 
replaced  or  moved  to  the  “ivy  halls”,  en¬ 
couragement  arid  presentation  of  fine  music 
has  become  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
college  and  the  commuirity. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  as  a  conductor, 
composer,  and  fiutist  to  have  been  a  part 
of  this  partnership  between  college  and  com¬ 
munity  for  many  years  and  in  many  places, 
beginning  with  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  under  Dr.  Frederick  Stock, 
and  assistant  to  Eric  DeLamarter,  conductor 
of  the  Chicago  Civic  Orchestra,  and  Professor 
of  Music  at  Northwestern  University  where 
I  conducted  the  university  orchestra  and  had 
a  chamber  orchestra  of  my  own. 


Mr.  Kastendieck:  “The  cult  of  stardom 
should  be  replaced,  at  least  in  the  reviews,  ^ 
by  discussion  of  the  music  itself.” 

Artistic  obligations  of  musical  organizations 
in  programming  were  discussed  briefly,  and 
one  speaker  commented  that  in  some  cities 
“old  chestnuts”  such  as  Brahms  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  are  still  getting  premiere  perform¬ 
ances. 

Donald  Steinfirst  (Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette): 
“The  critic  is  primarily  a  reporter,  but  he 
should  try  to  do  a  constructive  job  for  the 
performing  organizations  of  his  community.” 

Some  of  the  continuing  problems  of  critics: 
the  11  p.  m.  deadline  of  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  which  gives  the  critics  less  ffian  ap 
hour  to  write  his  story  written  after  the  con¬ 
cert;  a  crowded  calendar  of  musical  events 
necessitating  dioice  of  which  one  to  attend, 
and  space  exigencies  of  newspapers. 


In  1941  while  on  a  tour  of  South  America 
as  a  member  <rf  the  North  American  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintet,  some  musicians  in  Guatemala 
City  asked  me  how  to  start  an  orchestra. 
’They  had  crowded  into  our  hotri  rown  after 
our  first  concert,  and  after  we  played  our 
second  concert,  the  original  twenty-five  musi¬ 
cians  had  grown  to  about  forty -five.  We  were 
asked  to  give  the  third  concert,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  evening,  practically  every  musician 
in  the  city  gathered  in  our  room,  and  my 
advice  to  them  was  “start  a  conservatory”. 
With  great  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  they  set  out 
to  do  just  that,  and  both  their  conservatory 
and  their  orchestra  have  now  attained  great 
stature  in  Central  America. 

In  1945  while  I  was  visiting  professor  of 
music  at  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago, 

I  inaugurated  the  first  symphony  orchestra 
concerts  for  children  in  Chile,  and  now  dozens 
of  concerts  for  young  people  are  played  all 
over  Chile  as  a  community  service  by  the 
national  orchestra. 

Under  a  Fulbright  grant  in  1957-58  I  pre¬ 
sented  a  series  of  concerts  for  school  children 
in  Frankfurt/am  Main,  Germany  —  the  first 
such  concerts  ever  to  be  presented  in  that 
city  with  one  of  their  own  orchestras.  So  you 
see  that  I  strongly  believe  that  the  university 
and  the  community  can  combine  their  best 
efforts  in  music  and  be  a  vital  force  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  entire  area. 

There  are  some  problems,  some  advantages, 
and  some  disadvantages  in  this  partnership. 

The  most  persistent  problems  are  finan¬ 
cial  ones.  In  cases  where  neither  the  com¬ 
munity  nor  the  university  can  afford  the  staff, 
facilities  and  broad  services  of  an  orchestra, 
both  are  prone  to  shift  the  major  resp<msi- 
bility  for  growth  and  expansion  to  the  other. 
Orchestra  boards,  seeing  elaborate  athletic 
plants  and  other  university  facilities,  often 
feel  that  the  university  shoiild  be  willing  to 
shoulder  major  financial  support,  and  college 
administrators,  seeing  xmts^ped  local  re¬ 
sources  inaccessable  to  them,  feel  that  the 
community  should  provide  additional  monies 
for  growth  and  development  of  the  orchestra. 
Happily,  in  most  instances  these  problems  can 
be  solv^  with  mutual  advantage. 

Organization  of  the  orchestra  itself  as  to 
personnel  and  administration  sometimes 
creates  problems,  and  there  are  many  varia¬ 
tions — joint  college  faculty  and  community 
musicians  with  shared  financial  support  di¬ 
rected  by  a  board  composed  of  members  of 
the  community;  college  ordiestra  supported 
and  staffed  (faculty  and  students)  with  some 
community  musicians  invited  to  play,  and 
conununity  orchestra  maintained  with  only 
faculty  representation  in  first  chair  positions. 
In  my  own  orchestra  the  maintenance  fund 
and  sale  of  tickets  is  carried  on  by  the 
community,  fourteen  faculty  members  make 
up  the  go^  professional  core  of  the  ordiestra; 
twenty-nine  advanced  students  who  have 
“graduated”  from  the  training  orchestra  are 
regular  members  and  receive  college  credit 
for  playing,  ami  the  university  furnishes  fa¬ 
cilities — rehearsal  hall,  library  and  storage 
space,  and  sane  instruments.  Orchestra  com¬ 
pensation  enables  the  Fine  Arts  department, 
and  other  faculties,  to  obtain  the  services  of 
outstanding  musicians,  and  through  the  uni¬ 
versity  we  are  able  to  attract  and  hold  the 
people  we  need. 

In  this  combination-tyi)e  orchestra  our 
faculty  musicians  and  students  often  have 
conflicts  with  the  needs  of  other  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  within  the  university — opera  work¬ 
shop,  choral  performances,  chamber  music 
ensembles,  etc.,  and  making  out  a  calendar 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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of  concerts  and  rehearsals  which  will  fit  into 
the  entire  musical  program  of  the  university 
often  taxes  the  tact  and  ingenuity  of  the  con¬ 
ductor. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  demands  made 
by  exam  schedules,  between-semester  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  the  havoc  wrought  among  our  fine 
young  musicians  by  graduation,  and  we  often 
chafe  at  the  reluctance  of  university  officials 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  music  in  the 
total  educational  program.  With  a  college- 
civic  orchestra  we  can  fortunately  turn  our 
efforts  to  stimulating  the  community  to  give 
more  stature  and  importance  to  the  orchestra 
in  local  cultural  life. 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  advantages  I  have 
already  pointed  out — availability  of  fine  musi¬ 
cians  and  university  facilities  for  orchestra 
use,  there  are  others. 

This  arrangement  between  the  college  and 
the  town  insures  the  good  teachers  which  we 
must  have  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of 
young  musicians.  Through  our  own  scholar¬ 
ship  arrangements,  which  I  am  sure  most  of 
you  also  have,  we  are  able  to  attract  young 
musicians  throughout  our  area.  1  have  taken 
a  page  from  tlie  book  of  our  athletic  director 
and  our  football  coaching  staff  and  engage  in 
a  year-around  recruiting  program. 

Through  the  activities  of  our  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  board,  we  usually  have  about 
$4,000  annually  for  grants-in-aid  to  youi^ 
musicians.  Some  of  the  students  are  still  in 
high  school,  and  their  financial  assistance  is 
made  in  ffie  form  of  payment  for  private 
music  lessons.  Some  of  the  college  students 
receive  full  scholardiips  which  pay  all  their 
fees  and  tuition  costs.  We  are  now  creating 
aii  instrument-purchase  loan  fund  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  orchestra  members,  and  next  year 
we  hope  to  establish  four  full  university 
scholar^ps  to  attract  high  school  graduates 
and  others  throughout  the  southeast. 

We  have  found  that  association  with  ^e 
university  gives  us  status  in  our  community 
and  throughout  die  state,  and  a  number  of 
faculty  members  play  recitals  in  Tennessee 
cities  and  on  other  campuses. 

Some  of  our  most  outstanding  concerts  have 
been  given  in  conjunction  with  other  musical 
groups  within  the  university.  In  the  past  six 
years  we  have  given  four  fully  mounted 
operas,  and  more  than  12,000  children  came 
to  thrm  extra  performances  of  “Hansel  and 
Gretel”;  we  have  presented  some  outstanding 
choral  performances,  and  the  modem  dance 
group  often  joins  us  for  concerts  for  children. 
Faculty  members  appear  regularly  as  soloists, 
and  a  season  seldom  passes  that  we  do  not 
combine  our  forces  with  the  opera  workshop, 
the  choral  organizations,  the  dance  groups, 
the  art  department,  and  the  university  theater. 
This  year  it  was  our  pleasure  to  play  for  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  Holt,  sixteenth 
president  of  The  University  of  Tennessee.  For 
the  occasion  I  wrote  a  new  march  “Cantus 
Inauguralis”,  and  we  felt  honored  to  have  a 
part  in  the  very  impressive  -ceremony. 

The  conductor  of  an  orchestra  affiliated 
with  a  college  has  a  little  more  latitude — as 
well  as  additional  responsibility — to  program 
new  and  interesting  music.  We  usually  have 
a  contemporary  music  festival  each  spring, 
and  last  season  we  presented  three  conoisseur 
concerts  of  contemporary  music  on  the 
campus. 

The  professor -conductor  enjoys  many  pro¬ 
fession^  courtesies  with  and  from  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  music  in  other  universities,  and 
three  of  our  commissions  in  the  American 
Music  Center  Commissioning  series  have  gone 
to  composers  in  other  universities — Gilbert 
Trythall  at  Cornell,  Robert  Sanders  at  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  and  this  year’s  commission  went 


to  John  Boda  at  Florida  State.  In  t\im  I  am 
a^ed  to  conduct  at  various  functions  through¬ 
out  my  area,  and  I  take  part  in  composer 
forums  throughout  the  Soudieast. 

In  his  new  book  an  old  friend  and  collea^e 
of  mine  has  written,  ‘To  build  in  America 
as  the  need  demands  is  the  best  goal.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  need  for  fine  music  does  not  grow 
as  rapidly  in  our  community  as  we  might 
wish,  but  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  build¬ 
ing  strongly  and  securely  with  those  young 
people  whom  we  teach  and  train  and  with 
those  good  colleagues  in  the  community  with 
whom  we  work. 

THE  LARGE  UNIVERSITY 
ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Delaney,  Conductor  University  of 
Illinois  Orchestra,  Urbana  III. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  proud  of 
our  orchestral  activities  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  There  are  three  elements  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  success:  superlative  leadership, 
good  organization,  and  talent. 

In  spite  of  our  present  good  standing,  our 
history  is  not  spectacular.  The  orchestra  is  a 
recent  development,  and  just  as  recently  has 
it  come  up  to  the  traditionally  rich  band  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  has  been  carefully  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  past  seventy  years  through 
the  efforts  of  A.  A.  Harding  and  his  succes¬ 
sors.  The  large  band  with  massive  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  romantic  and  programatic  orchestra 
literature  (our  recent  spring  concert  was  all 
orchestral),  financial  assistance,  ROTC  credit, 
even  free  admission  to  football  games  and  a 
chance  to  go  to  the  Rose  Bowl  has  been  a 
formidable  organization.  The  new  band  build¬ 
ing  is  a  sight  to  behold  with  the  latest  record¬ 
ing  equipment,  repairmen,  copyists,  specialist- 
teachers  and  three  directors  in  rehearsal. 

All  this  has  not  enhanced  the  orchestra 
picture  as  far  as  organization  is  concerned; 
however,  the  high  level  of  wind  talent  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  or^estra  is  apparent. 

With  the  growth  of  the  bands  came  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  the  School  of  Music,  and  eventually 
a  level  of  string  teaching  and  the  students 
needed  to  provide  a  balance  for  the  wind 
cranplement.  With  this,  too,  came  a  marked 
increase  in  orchestra  competence.  Attention 
to  the  orchestra  was  focused  by  inviting  to 
our  campus  such  famous  guest  conductors  as 
Hindemith,  Stravinsky,  Ansermet,  and  Stow- 
koski.  During  this  time  Bernard  Goodman 
assumed  leadership  of  the  organization,  and 
through  his  talent  and  experience  (ten  years 
in  the  Cleveland  Orchestra)  it  was  brought 
to  its  present  high  level  of  achievement.  The 
free  concerts  are  given  to  packed  houses. 

The  cosmopolitan  and  specialized  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  School  of  Music  has  varying 
influences  on  the  orchestra’s  productivity. 
There  is  great  emphasis  on  chamber  music 
and  solo  literature  especially  in  the  string 
department,  and  the  results  are  obvious  in 
the  p)erformances  of  the  more  experienced 
players.  The  percussion  ensemble  is  extremely 
active  and  challenging  orchestral  repertory, 
especially  that  involving  a  large  number  of 
percussion  instruments,  is  usually  rehearsed 
prior  to  the  first  orchestra  rehearsal.  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Baroque  literature  is  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  interest  developed  by  the 
Colligum  Musicum  and  the  powerful  array  of 
faculty  and  student  musicologists. 

Diversity  is  not  always  advantageous,  how¬ 
ever. 

The  orchestra  must  fit  into  the  pictiu-e  and 
certainly  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  On  limited 
rehearsal  time  it  must  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
student  experience  with  traditional  literature, 
as  accompanists  for  student  soloists,  opera 
and  oratorio  groups;  provide  a  sort  of  proving 
ground  for  works  ot  student  composers,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  concerts  for  children,  be  a  labora¬ 


tory  of  instrumentation  classes,  and  every 
two  years  participate  in  intensive  rehearsals 
for  performances  of  representative  contempo¬ 
rary  compositions.  Every  foxir  years  we  pre¬ 
sent  a  student  composers  symposium. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  many  smaller 
groups,  chamber  orchestras,  wind  and  string 
ensembles  which  sometimes  sap  the  strength 
of  the  larger  ensemble.  One  small  point  which 
is  apparent  at  times  in  this  atmosphere:  the 
influence  of  the  experienced  graduate  string 
players,  who  get  the  best  chairs,  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  spirit  of  the  younger  players.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  an  apparent  disenchantement 
with  music  on  their  part. 

Now  as  to  organization:  the  orchestra  has 
one  full  time  conductor,  an  assistant  con¬ 
ductor,  a  personnel  manager  who  has  an 
assistantship  and  is  responsible  for  attendance 
and  tour  arrangements,  a  librarian,  the  set¬ 
up  crew,  and  elected  officers.  Most  members 
of  the  orchestra  receive  a  $50  stipend  per 
semester  for  satisfactory  jjerformance  (not 
more  than  three  absences  and  $5  deducted 
for  next  three).  Instruments  are  readily  ^||L- 
able  in  the  l^hool  of  Music.  There  a^Hp 
applied  music  fees;  placement  is  left  u^^o 
instructors,  and  Mr.  Goodman  seats  the 
strings. 

There  are  usually  three  rehearsals  a  week 
except  when  combined  with  opera  and  ora¬ 
torio  groups.  The  exact  schedule  is  posted  a 
week  ahead  of  time  usually,  and  wind  and 
percussion  players  know  exactly  when  they 
are  to  be  present.  This  set-up  makes  the 
conductor  plan  more  carefully,  and  all  re¬ 
hearsals  begin  and  end  on  time.  All  dress 
rehearsals  as  well  as  concerts  are  recorded. 

The  concert  schedule  seems  light  on  first 
glance,  especially  that  for  the  first  semester, 
but  Mr.  (]loodman  vises  this  time  for  training. 
There  is  usually  very  noticeable  unevenness 
in  the  strings,  and  Mr.  Goodman,  knowing 
that  there  is  not  much  time  in  the  students’ 
schedule  for  individual  practice  on  orchestral 
music,  supervises  rehearsals  carefully.  Bow¬ 
ings  and  fingerings  (sometimes  every  one) 
are  carefully  marked  and  rehearsed. 

There  are  two  concerts  the  first  ser^^mr 
usually  of  standard  literature,  and  the  oiUK- 
tra  usually  accompanies  an  outstanding  artist 
who  is  brought  to  the  campus. 

The  second  semester  usually  is  more  active. 
There  is  one  more  regular  concert,  a  concerto 
concert,  and  oratorio,  or  opera.  Every  other 
year  there  is  partici{>ation  in  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  Arts  Festival.  'Hien  there  are  tour  con¬ 
certs.  This  year  we  played  foiuleen  concerts 
in  the  Chicago  and  micktate  area  which  was 
a  little  bigger  schedule  than  ordinary.  This 
year  the  orchestra  played  childrens  concerts 
in  Champaign-Urbana. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  semester  there 
is  a  period  of  two  weeks  set  aside  for  student 
conductors,  arrangement  reading,  and  doc- 
torial  soloists.  'Two  hovus  of  ensemble  credit 
are  required  for  all  undergraduates  in  the 
School  of  Music,  and  one  hovu"  credit  per 
year  is  offered  in  orchestra. 

There  are  no  direct  scholarships  offered  for 
orchestra  participation.  However,  there  are 
some  scholarships  dependent  upon  grades  and 
performance  which  usually  seem  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  good  string  players  and  double 
reed  players.  The  real  strength  of  the  strings 
lies  in  the  graduate  students,  especially  the 
graduate  assistants. 

Next  year  a  ,  local  professional  symphony 
has  been  organized  which  will  include  good 
local  talent,  faculty  members,  and  advanced 
students.  In  addition  two  student  chamber 
orchestras  will  do  a  part-time  stint,  and  one 
will  do  a  short  tour  South.  Professor  Garvey 
will  have  a  jazz  orchestra  going  for  the 
festival. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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College  Orchestras — 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

There  will  probably  be  many  more  distrac¬ 
tions  during  next  year;  there  will  be  incentive 
problems  for  certain  string  players;  schedules 
will  doubtlessly  be  overloaded,  and  peidiaps 
there  will  be  some  impossible  contemporary 
works  as  usual,  but  there  are  no  real  wor¬ 
ries.  Through  the  quiet,  car^ully  organized 
rehearsals  of  Bernard  Goodman,  the  orchestra 
will  perform  professionally  in  a  relaxed  and 
artistic  manner  and  on  the  hipest  level  of 
musical  achievement  as  in  the  past. 


COLLEGE  ORCHESTRA  SERVICE 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


J.  Franklin  West,  Conductor,  Davidson 
College  Orchestra  (N.  C.) 

We  will  all  agree  that  the  first  duty  of  an 
orchestra  is  to  present  music  which  is  per¬ 
formed  with  the  greatest  skill  possible  within 
th^^mits  of  the  orchestras  capabilities.  The 
s|^^hf  the  college  ordiestra  is  determined  by 
tn^mdents  enrolled  in  a  particular  year,  but 
every  college  orchestra  conductor  has  in  mind 
the  performance  goal  toward  whidi  he  works. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems  unique 
to  the  college  orchestra.  It  is  true  that  the 
conductor  is  not  burdened  with  fund  raising, 
ticket  sales,  selection  of  guest  artists,  and  all 
the  dozens  of  things  which  occupy  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  non-college  orchestra 
manager  and  conductor,  but  he  is  responsible 
for  his  orchestra  personnel  and  an  accounting 
system — whether  it  be  attendance  for  the 
dean’s  office  or  credits  for  the  registrar. 


It  is  difficult  to  make  general  statements 
about  college  orchestras  bemuse  there  are  so 
many  different  kinds  of  colleges — ^the  tmiver- 
sity,  small  and  large,  the  college,  the  teachers’ 
college,  women’s  colleges,  men’s  colleges — to 
name  only  a  few.  The  facilities  and  goals  of 
a  music  department  of  a  large  or  small  liberal 
arts  school  will  be  quite  different  from  those 
of  a  school  of  music  or  a  conservatory. 

^^^y  of  the  services  of  the  college  orches- 
ti^^lve  been  discussed  by  the  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me,  so  I  would  simply  like  to 
make  a  general  statement  or  two  and  list 
some  of  the  ways  we  can  be  of  service. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  college  orches¬ 
tra  we  can  do  more  than  preparation  and  per¬ 
formance  of  concerts.  (College  facilities  and 
services  enable  us  to  sponsor  activities  and 
events  which  not  only  build  the  orchestra  but 
also  improve  the  level  of  musical  training  and 
the  standard  of  performance  of  the  entire  area 
served  by  the  college.  Among  these  activities 
are: 


1.  String  clinics — for  musicians  in  the  college 
and  in  the  area. 

2.  Wind  clinics — perhaps  as  specialized  as 
instruction  in  oboe-reed  making. 

3.  Sponsorship  and/or  organization  of  a 
youth  orchestra,  if  there  is  a  need. 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  public  school  or 
state  music  program  by  making  college 
facilities  available  for  all-state  orchestra 
sessions  and  regional  orchestra  clinics. 

5.  Providing  music  for  special  college  events. 

6.  Taking  the  ordiestra  on  tour,  if  possible. 
In  some  areas  the  college  orchestra  is  the 
only  one  available  to  give  symj^ony  con¬ 
certs  in  small  town.  The  orchestra  can 
also  give  concerts  for  children  on  the  tour 
and  can  play  in  individual  schools. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  there  was  a  spirited 
and  enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  needs  of 
college  orchestras  and  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  between  conductors  especially  con¬ 
cerning  repertoire  and  contemporary  music 
actually  performed.  Mr.  Seder,  of  the  Fleisher 


Music  Listening  Room  Sponsored  By 
Music  Publishers  Association 


One  of  the  most  popular  places  for  conduc¬ 
tors  and  conventiMi  delegates  was  the  Music 
Listening  Room  provided  in  the  Chase  Hotel 
by  the  Music  Publishers  Association.  Tapes, 
records  and  scores  of  the  foilowii^  more  than 
100  works  were  provided  for  listening  and 
study. 

In  the  following  listing: 

(a)  Timing  is  indicated  by  the  numbers  in 
parenthesis. 

(b)  Works  are  for  full  orchestra  imless  other¬ 
wise  indicated. 

(c)  Publishers  are  identified  by  letter  according 
to  the  following  key: 

A.  Bo<^y  8l  Hawkes 

B.  Carl  Fischer 

C.  Elkan-Vogel 

D.  G.  Schirmer 

E.  Galaxy  Music 

F.  Mills  Music 

G.  Oxford  University  Press 

H.  Shawnee  Press 

I.  Theodore  Presser. 

Anderson,  Leroy:  Irish  Suite  (20)  F 

Antheil,  George:  Ballet  Mecanique  (18),  4  pianos 
and  perc.  H 

Capital  of  the  World  (14)  D 
Arnold,  Malcolm:  English  Dances,  Set  I  (8)  F 
Tam  O'Shanter  Overture  (7>/a)  B 
Barber,  Samuel:  First  Symphony  (22)  D 
Souvenirs  (17)  D 
Intermezzo  from  "Vanessa”  (4)  D 
Barbirolli,  John:  Elizabethan  Suite  (10) 

Strings  and  4  horns  G 

Benjamin,  Arthur:  Miscellaneous  works  for  Pops 
concerts 

Overture  to  an  Italian  Comedy 
Red  River  Jig 
From  San  Domingo 
Caribbean  Dance 
Total  (14)  A 

Bergsma,  William:  Carol  on  Twelfth  Night  (6)  E 
Chameleon  Variations  (12)  E 
Music  on  a  Quiet  Theme  (7t^)  E 
Berlinski,  Herman:  For  the  Peace  of  Mind  (23) 
Strings,  oboe,  piano  I 

Bernstein,  Leonard:  Overture  to  “Candide”  (4)  D 
Blackwood,  E;asley:  First  Symphony  (30)  C 
Bloch,  Ernest:  Concerto  Grosso  II  (17)  Strings  D 
Bush,  Geoffrey:  Concerto  for  Light  Orchestra 
(15)  E 

Yorick  Overture  (7)  E 
Chavez,  Carlos:  Sinfonia  India  (11)  D 
Copland,  Aaron:  Music  for  Theatre  (20)  Small 
Orch.  A 

Tender  Land  Suite  (18)  Small  Orch.  A 
Creston,  Paul:  Dance  Overture  (12)  H 
Second  Symphony  (24)  D 
Symphony  No.  3  (28)  H 
Dahl,  Ingolf:  Tower  of  St.  Barbara  (23)  H 


Library  suggested  that  quite  a  large  amount 
of  unusual  and  suitable  music  is  available  to 
college  orchestras  from  the  Fleisher  Collection 
(Free  Library  of  Philadelphia).  The  conduc¬ 
tors  asked  that  their  colleagues  throughout 
the  country  prepare  a  list  of  new  wor^  played 
with  a  d^cription  of  the  work  and  a  frank 
appraisal  of  its  merits  and  the  source  of 
score  and  parts. 

Other  matters  of  expressed  interest  were: 
1)  recruitment  of  college  orchestra  conductors 
into  future  discussion  groups  to  share  mutual 
problems  and  their  solution;  (2)  a  survey  of 
the  string  situation  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  coxmtry.  (Some  conduc¬ 
tors  present  at  fhe  meetings  said  they  had 
an  oversupply  of  string  players,  and  some 
said  their  situation  was  critical);  (3)  a  study 
of  the  most  widespread  college  orchestra  con¬ 
ductor  problems;  (4)  a  survey  of  professional 
standards  of  college  orchestras  (tied  in  with 
repertoire),  (5)  program  topics  for  the  1961 
League  national  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

A  volimteer  committee  composed  of  David 
Van  Vactor,  The  University  of  Tennessee; 
Thomas  Griswald,  Williams  College;  David 
Elpstein,  Antioch  College;  Eknil  Kahn,  Upper 
Montclair  State  College  (N.  J.),  and  Mr.  West 
offered  to  initiate  work  in  any  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  if  their  colleagues  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  shared  their  interest 


Delius,  Frederick:  On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo 
in  Spring  (5)  Small  Orch.  G 

Dello  Joio.  Norman:  Meditations  on  Ecclesiastes 
(22)  Strings  B 
New  York  Profiles  (20)  B 
Triumph  of  St.  Joan  (27)  B 

Diamond.  David:  Rounds  (12)  Strings  C 
Epstein,  David:  Movement  for  Orchestra  (6*,^)  C 

Foss,  Lukas:  Introductions  and  Goodbyes  (9) 
Small  Orch.  B 
Ode  (10)  B 

Freed,  Isadore:  Festival  Overture  (12)  H 
Garuno,  Kenneth:  Elegy  (15)  Chamber  Orch.  I 
Gastyne,  Serge  de:  Elegy  No.  3  (17)  C 

Gillis,  Don:  Alice  in  Orchestralia  (12)  Narr  and 
Orch.  F 

Gould,  Morton:  Dance  Variations  (23)  D 
D^laration  Suite  (18tt)  D 
Dialogues  (15)  Piano  and  Strings  D 
Spirituals  (16)  F 

Green.  Bernard:  Symphony  (23)  F 
Haieff.  Alexei:  Divertimento  (12)  Chamber  Orch. 
A 

Hanson.  Howard:  Elegy  (14)  B 
Symphony  No.  4  (13)  B 
Hart,  Weldon:  Stately  Music  (12V2)  Strings  B 
Hoddinott.  Alun:  Four  Welsh  Dances  (10)  G 
Imbrie,  Andrew:  Legend  (12)  H 
Jolivet,  Andre:  Concerto  for  Piano  (23)  I 
Jones,  Charles:  Little  Symphony  for  the  New 
Year  (6)  I 

Kay,  Hershy:  Stars  and  Stripes  (after  Sousa)  (25) 
A 

Kom.  Jeter  Jona:  In  Medias  Res  (4)  A 
Koutzen,  Boris:  Sinfonietta  (16)  Chamber  Orch.  I 
Kraft.  Leo:  Overture  in  G  (8)  I 
Lambert,  Constant:  Horoscope  (20)  G 
Larsson,  Lars-Erik:  Pastoral  Suite  (12)  Small 
Orch.  F 

Lees.  Benjamin:  Symphony  No.  2  (25)  A 
McDonald,  Harl:  Children’s  Symphony  (14)  C 
Suite  from  Childhood  (18)  Harp  and  Orch.  C 
Mennin,  Peter:  Concertato  (10)  B 
Symphony  No.  6  (26)  B 
Milhaud,  Darius:  Symphony  No.  1  (27)  I 
Moore,  Douglas:  In  Memoriam  (6)  C 
Symphony  in  A  Bilajor  (22)  D 
Persichetti,  Vincent:  The  Holiow  Men  (8)  Strings 
and  Trumpet  C 
Serenade  No.  5  (10)  C 
Symphony  for  Strings  (18)  Strings  C 
Symphony  No.  4  (24)  C 
Poulenc.  Francis:  Les  Biches  (15>/2)  I 
Powell.  Mel:  Suite  (12)  H 

Rawsthome.  Alan:  Street  Corner  Overture  (5)  G 
Rochberg,  George:  Symphony  No.  1  (25)  I 
Waltz  Serenade  (9)  I 

Rogers.  Bernard:  Three  Japanese  Dances  (11)  I 
Rorem,  Ned:  Symphony  No.  3  (25>,^)  A 
Schuller,  Gunther:  Symphony  (18)  H 
Shulman,  Alan:  Popocatepetl  (6^^)  H 
Schuman,  William:  Credendum  (18)  I 
New  England  Triptych  (13)  I 
Synqrhony  for  Stiiiigs  (17)  D 
Siegmeister.  EUe:  Cordura  Suite  (20)  A 
Divertimento  (16)  Small  Orch.  H 
Strauss,  J/Dorati,  A:  Graduation  Ball  (45)  F 
Thomson.  Virgil:  Fugues  and  Cantilenas  (15)  A 
Toch,  Ernst:  Notturao  (14)  F 
Turner,  Charles:  Encounter  (8)  D 
Vaughan  Williams:  All  Hail  the  Power  (5)  Orch. 
and  Chorus  G 
London  Symphotw  (40)  E 
Sea  Sympnorw  (SZ)  Orch.  and  Chorus  E 
Grenade  to  Music  (16)  Orch.  and  Chorus  G 
Symphony  No.  5  (35)  G 
Vincent,  John:  Three  Jacks  (27)  F 
Waldrop,  Gid:  Andante  (8)  Strings  A 
Walton.  William:  Johannesburg  Festival  Overture 
(8)  G 

Portsmouth  Point  (6)  G 
Scapino  (8)  G 
Siesta  (5)  G 
Wise  Virgins  (16)  G 
Washburn,  Robert:  Three  Pieces  (5)  G 
Waxman,  Franz:  Sinfonietta  (12)  String  and 
Timpani  A 

Ward,  Robert:  Jonathon  and  the  Gingery  Snare 
(10)  Narr.  and  Orch.  E 
Jubilation  (7)  E 
Second  Symphony  (22)  E 
Third  Symphony  (23)  E 

Yardumian.  Richard:  Cantus  Animae  et  Cordis 
(12)  Strings  C 
Armenian  Suite  (16)  C 
Chorale-Prelude  (8)  C 
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League's  New  Members 

(Partial  Listing — to  be  completed  in  the 
next  issue) 


ORCHESTRAS 

Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Boston  University 
Marvin  Rabin,  Conductor 

Champaign-Urbana  Civic  Symphony 
Champaign,  Illinois 
Bernard  Goodman,  Conductor 

Florida  State  University  Symphony 
Tallahassee,  Florida 
Robert  N.  Sedore,  Conductor 

Jacksonville  Youth  Orchestra 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Marvin  L.  vonDeck,  Conductor 

Lake  Charles  Civic  Symphony 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 
Warren  Signor,  Conductor 

Sam  Houston  State  Symphony 
Himtsville,  Texas 
William  F.  Wilson,  Cmiductor 

San  Angelo  Symphtmy  Society 
San  Angelo,  Texas 
Dr.  Eric  Sorantin,  Conductor 

Siouxland  Youth  Symphony 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Stocktcm  Symphony  Association 
Stockton,  California 
Fritz  Berens,  (Conductor 

Winter  Haven  Pops  Symphony 
Winter  Haven,  Florida 
Robert  C.  Branson,  Conductor 

SYMPHONY  WOMENS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Lima  Symphony  Orchestra  Women’s  Guild 
Mrs.  Darrell  C.  Fultz,  President 

Pittsburgh  S}miphony  Society  Women’s 

Association 

Mrs.  Paul  G.  Benedum,  President 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony  Women’s 

Association 

Mrs.  George  M.  Sidenberg,  Jr.,  President 

ARTS  COUNCILS 

Asheville  Civic  Arts  Center 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 
Elric  Fris,  President 

Canadian  Conference  of  the  Arts 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Phoenix  Arts  Council 
Phoenix  Arizona 
Newton  Rosenzweig,  President 

Rocky  Mount  Arts  Center,  Inc. 

Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 
William  A.  Rawls,  Jr.  Director 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Lake  Charles  Junior  Welfare  League 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 


Calendar  of  League  Actiyities 

Aug.  4*20,  1960,  Orkney  Springs,  Va.  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop. 
Sept.  16-18,  1960,  Charleston,  West  Va.  Meeting  of  the  League  Board  of  Directors. 

Nov.  4-6,  1960,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Music  Critics  Association  Annual  National  Workshop 
and  Conference. 

Jan.  20-22,  1961,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Meeting  of  the  League  Board  of  Directors. 

June  15-17,  1961,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  League  National  Convention. 

June  22-July  14,  1961,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  made  possible  by  Rockefeller  Foimdation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  . . . . . — . - _ _ _ _ _ _ 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated  — _ _ 

Position  held  .  . — - - - - 

Address  . . — - - - - 


Date . - - -  -  Amount  Enclosed - 

Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule — Adopted  at  1958  Convention 


Voting  Membership — Available  Only  To  Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils  Annual 

Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $  5,000  . . . . .  .  $25.00 

Gyrating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  S  9,999 - 40.00 

Gyrating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 -  50.00 

Gyrating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  20,000  to  $  29,909 -  60.00 

Gperating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 _ 75.00 

Gyrating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,990 -  100.00 

Gyrating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 - - - - - 150.00 

Associate  Memberships 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations _ _ _ _ $15  -  $  25.00 

Individuals  . . - . . . . .  10.00 

Service . . . . . . .  15.00 

Libraries  . . . — . . . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras,  organiatioiis _ _ _ 

Business  Firm  Memberships  .  . .  $1^^^ 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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St.  Louis  Junior  League 
St  Louis,  Missouri 

Miss  Adelaide  Cherbonnier,  President 


